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^ PREFACE. 



. Tae in^vtfiiloe ofi Ae spienie ofl political eco- 
0MA3r< i^: Ijedoratagi every day Wore a^arent. 
$JtoQQi the commenceineBtof the present century, 
l^lic aUendiopfhieis^^beeii^t-ongly directed to it 
bjTttbe vaiWMsidiidvsudd^m changes in* the foreign 
s^d' doiii^Qtio policy o£ ev^ery civilized' natiom 
"^hi^ h^^l^e^ moiQ particularly the case during 
^, last five fe^Bt;, the results ofl the general 
pfiac^. ia J|^rop^ hp^wg twned cub the very re- 
YpT^ of ^hat liptdj bf^ii expe<^d£ . hi had' beeu 
f^aunied, tha^ fm^ inould be foUoiiTed by ptent)?; 
tl^Prt coinmeroe,. hei^g &ie^. fnom the ^^okles 
iQ^y^si^d upou. it 4iwi^ tUe unr, ufaould flourish 
9ff^.imifr^f^^; apd tb«t ^veijy, coniilry would heh 
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come proportionabi J rich and prosperous. Peace 
has been followed by plenty, for Providence has 
been bountiful in giving good seasons and abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life. Commerce has 
also been freed, but it has not flourished. On 
the contrary, it has declined in every quarter, 
and the consequence has been general confusion 
and distress. /In the midst of superabundance, 
the lower classes have been starving for want of 
employ to enable them to purchase; and th6 hold- 
ers have suffered severely from want of purchasers, 
and a cpnsequent depression of price. To ac- 
count for these unlooked-for results, numerous 
treatises have been published ; but, as not only the 
causes assigned, but the remedies proposed, have 
been almost all dissimilar, very little progress has 
yet been made in the develepement of these points. 
As to the general knowledge of the science, it 
remains nearly on the same footing it ^as placed 
by Dr. A. Smith, fifty years ago. Most of the 
late writers having contented themselves with 
attacking or supporting some of the doctrines laid 
down by that author, or treating of detached parts, 
and of local and partial applications of those doc- 
trines. Not one of them has attempted to ' give 
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tfare general fandamentd principles of the science 
applicable to all countries and all situations. In 
every other science it has been conceived absolute- 
ly necessary to &x upon some general data, and 
to understand expressly the terms used, before 
any thing could be said upon it. But numerous 
and voluminous treatises have been published 
upon political economy, wherein t^ most minute 
details have been entered into, and explanations 
of every phenomenon that has happened, or may 
or can happen ; although na accurate or generally 
received definition of any single term employed 
has yet been given. £ach writer has used these 
terms in the sense he himself applied to them ; 
very different opinions have thus been given on 
the same subject; and therefore it cannot be 
wondered at that little real progress has been 
made. 

The truth of these observations has been ac- 
knowledged by an eminent writer on this subject. 
In a late work,* he says, in the introduction, " On 
some very important points there are still great 
differences of opinion. Among these perhaps, 

* Principles of Politioi|| Economy, by Mr. Malthus. 
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jnvdwtivelalmur,--tk9 mt^n mAmmv'^^^^fffHep. 
— rtlife D^ora ^od eJdt^Mt oC tfce priocipl^a of d^-. 
W««d, afnd supply,— tb©. QWgjiB and; pni^gre^: oj^ 
reot,— t,he qaiis^ wbfQh d^l^ome thg; ^sffi^s o^ 
kibmir, and the pi:oifite>of stock, — th^;Qai]8^)^(<?b; 
practically retard) and; Uaut- tb^: progf^fs ofi 
wealthy — the level of th^ precious iinetflfi ia 
diflRereut countiries,— rthe. priDciplea of taMtioii, 
See/' Several of thesesubjectfrareonlyj secondary, 
and' proceed frooiitbe others ; but^ ^nrflgt^ befora 
disqiissing them, at least with, any chftuce ofi gfir: 
neml beoefiti the definitionft of. the t^m% W(eflUfh. 
p^tpdmotive lubmir^ value, and the meawrm 9^^ i<, 
ought tQ be most distinctly, aaceitain^d and ^* 
tennined, so as to be sati^faqtprj^ tg^aUpartic^^^ 
¥ntil this. be dope, no. real pnogn^^i iiiith^ £iqi«^^ 
can ever be made. 

The author of the.foUowifi® pagp^bft^ no^ the 
vanity to conceiire bimaelfi cap^bl^ of sMpplyJugj 
this deficieocy, or furnjsbiDg uti^cep^pnablf^ 
definitions and explanation^ of all itiie first piim^. 
ple^ of this scieqce. He will b« perfectly fi^atif^r 
fied and extremely happy, if he has succeeded in 
one of considerable, io^portance, and or. wjiich a 
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b)^F^ ap§ufla^(|<b^ t|^^bii»*wnt€»rj^Tby.a«o*hefl 
ojb eqpaf. celpbi%^ A,IH»PW8^ Uieif; Hf^vy, t^i^. 
he^Vi 9mc$ffi»&^ bjji U^. ]|egi^)«iAni!Q qf, tfep Cj^unt^ 
y^et^ oi») tfce pr^ti(C»»l ^fJi^k^ioD, <;(Hi«i4era^ 
d|ApcuUi€^ baAfeo<;QU]Eire4i;* 9md H- b^ npt qifft 

^mi^s^eqpe req^jwsijtft, tq- «^M^^ i* . a^ . indispi^ 

i^neom>. i^^ Im, m Mmifai^Mfiwf^ POSW) c«Uiicted 
tt^ Iiripcip^ ar^Qf^qts ag^jftsfc i|, ajo4 m fft/wnia 
qfM^ Qii^ 1)^ baa bno^OfM^ fp^,«Wi^ andi^ agfsin 
wflJiaireii tft; lay tb€»M?, bpfor% *Q, ptibUp^ 
. Ap,h^ bas be^ paKtici^^JSlCAi^^i^tOiOOBijyaft 
tj^^rjr, an4 praptice, to,Q9ai#ripi b>^ scieptiAii oh- 
§^TaJ*onf^. l^y, pra^jtiflaA) ftwU", bft tnusto tb»ti hft 

* Mr. Ricardo, himself, acknowledged, before the com- 
mittee on the Ba«k.attili9, tfta[.Jtt>£inDd- gr^at difficulty in 
reconciling his theory to several facts. 
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will neither be indaded among those scientific 
writers, " who precipitately attempt to simplify 
anid generalise, and while their more practical 
opponents draw too hasty inferences from a fre- 
quent appeal to partial facts, run into a contrary 
extreme, and do not sufficiently try their theories 
by a reference to that enlarged and comprehen- 
sive experience which, on so complicated a sub- 
ject, can alone establish their truth and utility ;" 
nor among those practical writers, *• who either 
draw no general inferences, or are so much in- 
fluenced by narrow, partial, and sometimes in- 
terested views, that no reliance can be placed oa 
them for the establishment of general rules.'^ 
He has found no difficulty in reconciling his 
theory to existing facts. On the contrary, the 
various and extraordinary changes that have taken 
place, in regard to the measures of value, since 
he first made that theory public,t ^^® ^W recon- 
cileable to it, and confirm its correctness in the 
strongest manner. Not content with that, he has 
gone back as far as authentic records will allow, 

* Mr. MalUras's Introduction. 
t In 1808. 
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and has shown a corresponding harmony and 
connexion through the whole of that long period. 
He has, therefore, not confined himself to narrow 
or partial views ; and being neither an agriculto- 
rist, a manufacturer, a merchant, or a banker, 
he can have no interested ones. 

A considerable part of the following work has 
been already laid before the public in various and 
desultory publications. They are now collected 
and put into a r^ular shape ; and there are added 
a few observations on some of the other leading 
^principles, not as accurate and complete defini- 
tions, but merely as outlines, which, if found to 
be correct, may, it is hoped, be filled up by some 
able writer more capable of doing justice to the 
subject. 
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AN ATTEMPT 

TO 

DEFINE 

or 

POLITICAL ECONOMY- 



INTRODUCTION. 



Political Economy treats of public wealth, 
how it is formed, how it is iDcreased, how it is 
distributed, and how it is consumed. 

Public wealt|i is made up of individual riches, 
not of great riches possessed by a few indi- 
viduals in a state, but of riches in the hands of 
all or of a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
a country. The more riches !tre spread over a 

B 
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country, the greater the number of individuals 
who are more or less in possession of them, the 
wealthier is that country. 

To understand, tti^fdfdre, the natture of pub- 
lic wealth, and the proper means of increasing 
it, it will be necessary to commence with an 
examination of indiviidual ficties, what they con- 
sist of, and bow ib^y are produced. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On Private pr Individml Riches. 

T^fi formation of m^n is such that, in order to 
support his existence in this world, he is under 
U^e necessity of daily consuming, ad food and 
clothings a certain proportion of the produce of 
the earth, and this he is obliged to procure by 
labour before he can pse it 

When map was first formed, his Creator ^d- 
i)re$se4 Mm, — " Be fruitful aud multiply, and 
r^Ieni^h the earth and siil|)due it, and have 
dominion over the fi^ of the sea, and oveir the 
fowl of the iair, and over every living thing thait 
n^oveth upon the earth. Behold, I have given 
you. every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
ffice of rail the i^arth, and ev^ry tree in the which 
is the fruit of a tie^ yielding seed ; to you it 
^^11 bfi for meat." But ^er his fall he w^ 
ti4^i— •* Curs^ is the ground for thy 4giake, h 
9mif^ sWit :tbo,tt .eat of it, all the days of thy 

B 2 
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life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." 

That this denunciation to the first man has 
extended to all his posterity will not, it is pre- 
sumed, be denied by any one. 

It is, therefore, evident that man cannot exist 
on this earth without consuming daily a propor- 
tion of the animal or vegetable productions 
thereof. But this^ proportion of the produce of 
the earth he can in general only obtain by labourl 
Thus the first object of man in this world is 
the providing for his daily subsistence. 

In the early ages of society, man's wants being 
but few, and those chiefly confined to articles of 
the first necessity, they are easily gratified. He 
then looks no farther than to the dafly supply. 
Like the brutes around him, he does not trouble 
himself with futurity. The wild beast of the 
forest, that prowls for his prey, and the peaceable 
animal that browses on the herb of the field, 
alike rest after they have satisfied their appetites^ 
and think not of renewing their labours until 
they are again pressed by the calls of hunger^ 
So the savage will undergo fatigues and labours 
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alin(»9t incredible, in search of tW fruits sponta- 
neously produced, in piirsait of game, or of the 
produce of the sea; but, when he has accom- 
plished his object, he sits down contented, and 
indulges in that indolence and ease in which he 
places his greatest enjoyment, until roused again 
by the irapertous calls of thi^ great law of nature. 
' Bat should a spark of that knowledge which 
has illuminated the civilized part of mankind 
fall upon the savage, it wiir teach him that, by 
cultivating a portion of the earth, at stated 
periods, according to the seasons, he will be 
enabled to increase the produce thereof. And it 
^iU also teach him that by domesticating a part 
of the auimals that run wild around him, they 
will increase more rapidly, and he will, at all 
times, have it in his power to command what part 
of them he I'equires for his subsistence. 

Although, however, he may cultivate a small 
§pot of ground, becapse he finds it more to his 
advantage and easier accomplished than wan- 
dering through the woods in quest of the natural 
products of the earth; and although, for the 
same reason, he may domesticate a few animals 
or fowls, yet he will still confine his exertions 
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entirely to what h« coBceii^ wUi serve iMoitrn 
consiinoiption and th^t of bis fateily. 

It is only wbeti man in this i^te baa been 
visited by people ali^eady advanced in einlizati^D, 
and by tbens taught barter, or the exchanging 
one commodity for -another, that he ^itl be 
induced to cultivate more groufid, d? to inpfeM^ 
the number of his doipesticated anifioals; becimse 
he then finds that with the extra produce of thes^ 
he iti^y procure many articles hitherto unknotvii 
to him. 

Barter not pnly teaches the savage the advan- 
tage to be derived from raising a gpfiater quaotity 
of the necessaries of life than his owa coosutnp- 
tion may require, but it also instructs him id the 
division of labour, or the application of an iddi- 
vidual to one pursuit alone. 

He soon discovers that, by codfiniog hims^lffco 
the cultivation of one particular article, he fnay 
acquire such a superabundance of it, not only 
above \yhat he requires for himself^ but above 
what he requires to exchange for th* other 
necessaries be needs, as will enable him to pro^ 
cure, in ejtchasge^ cooveniencies and la^Ufle§ 
to which he had previously been a strangeri 
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Hat jf; l^, ex^Dgoi^lMSi «i)perabaiidaDce far 
^Tticl€»s of fi pemhdbk n^it^re, aud ^hufbb? 
ii^iQ^diately, coQsutn0il, bOi^^ver well or lq;»u* 
mntly beiioay, hav« Iived» he will, at the' end of 
tjb^ y^ar» b^ m mher or m, a better ^tate tban 
l^waa atlbe begmniog (if it 

If/outhe.coatrnry, ba ^bould baye confincid 
big dliily i^b&istence to what it' formerly iiras, 
atfd baire 'employed the auperalwodance in tarn* 
ing bis bat into a boase, id adding fbrmtuie to 
that bouse, in increasing the stock of tools neces- 
sary for bis occupation, or have reserved it in 
some form capable of being converted to any of 
those purposes, he will have laid a foundation 
for riches, and actually begun a capital. 

Private or individual riches may, therefore, be 
stated to consist in the possession of a propor- 
tion of the products of the earth, as articles of 
necessity, convenience, or luxury, more than 
equivalent to the daily subsistence of the indi- 
vidual. 

The natural progress of acquiring this overr 
plus is by labour and parsimony, which pro- 
duces capital or riches; for capital is actual 
riches, and, therefore, to say that capital pro- 
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duces ricfaes, is just saying that ridies produce 
riches. Id a savage state, land not being appro^ 
priated, but common to all, it may be ^aid to be 
one of the means of producing wealth; but, in 
a civilized state, land being wholly the property 
of individuals, and to be acquired only by pur- 
chase^ it has become entirely a modification of 
capital or riches, so that labour atone is the 
foundation, and parsimony or accumulation the 
mode by which all riches are or^nally acquired* 
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CHAP. XL 

Of Bart&r and Division vf Labour. 

Personal labour and parsimony could do 
little however towards acquiring riches without 
the two powerful assistants already mentioned, 
barter and division of labour. These appear to 
be the principal agents by whose aid riches are 
produced in a country, and they are mutually 
dependent upon each other. Without barter, di- 
vfeion of labour could have no existence, no such 
thing would be known ; and withodt division of 
labour, barter, if it existed at all, would do so in 
a very trifling degree. 

Barter has been stigmatised as beneath the dig- 
nity of man, the source of all the baneful and 
Ignoble passions, the cause of strife and differ- 
ences amongst men, &c^ On the contrary, barter 
is the principal source of all the improvements 
man has made in civilization ; and the faculty of 
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bartering appears to be one of the great distinc- 
tions between him and the brutes. 

Animals possess many of thex]ualities of mind. 
Of the intellectual fticuUies, they appear to have 
some in a greater, others in a less degree, 
memory, gratitude, lo?e, hatred, foresight, and 
even some knowledge of accumulation, or pro- 
Tiding for their future wants. But they are 
utterly destitute of the* knowledge of, or any 
assimilation to barter. Although mapy species 
are gr^^rious, or fond of associating together ia 
crowds, yet it is merely for the sake of company^ 
it is not like noen to be mutually assisting to on^ 
another. Each animal labours solely f6r his own 
benefit, he procures his own food, and when he 
has too much of one sort he allows it to pemain, 
he has no idea of exchanging it for any other. 
M^n alone barters one article of food ov clothing, 
which he happens to have in superabundance, for 
another which he is in want of* 

But, however great the braefits derived there* 
from may be^ it is not in tbe exchange of the 
produce of the earth alone that h^Her is of the 
most essential service to mankind. It is in 
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mental barter, or the exchange of oneman'ii ideas 
for those of atK^ber^ and the aecomalation of 
Ideas coneeqoetit thereto, that barter confers thfe 
highest and most lasting benefits. Although 
animals may he capable of communicating with 
one another, yet that faculty is confined to the 
expression of the wants and feelings of the mo- 
ment ; and they appear to be perfectly destitute 
of the power of communicating their ideas of 
improvements, bodily or mental. These are 
taught them only by an intercourse with man, are 
confined to the individual, and can nevar be eic- 
tended to the species. Man^ on the contrary, 
exchanges his own ideas and improvements for 
thoi^e of bis neighbours, and teaches both to htt 
descendants; by this means accumulating the 
knowledge of many generations. 

The more barter is cultivated in a country the 
greater will be the encouragement given to divi* 
sion of labour, and, consequently, the richer 
that country will become ; riches consisting m 
the incT&tse of the products of the earth and 
thar nu>difications, and these being increased 
principally by the division and subdivnion of 
labour. . 
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'^ The greatest improvements in the produe- 
tive powers (^labour, and the greater pftrt of 
the skill, dexterity, and judgement with whicb 
it is any where directed or applied, seem to have 
been the effects of the division of labour* The 
division of labour, so far as it can be introduced^ 
occasions in every art a proportionable increase 
of the productive powers of labour. The sefm^ 
ration of different trades and employments 'frcmi 
one another seems to have taken place in conse- 
quence of this advantage. This sej^ration too 
is generally carried furthest in those countries 
which enjoy the highest degree of industry and 
improvements ; what is the work of one man in a 
rude state of society being generally that of 
several in an improved one. In every improved 
society the farmer is generally nothing but a 
farmer, the manufacturer nothing but a manu- 
facturer. The labour too which is necessary 
to produce any one complete manufacture is al- 
most always divided among a great number of 
hands. How many different trades are employed 
in each branch of the linen and woollen manu- 
factures, from the growers of the flax and the 
wool to the bleachers and smoothers of the linen. 
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fJr to the dyers and dressers of the clothe The 
nature of agriaiHu re, indeed, does not admit of 
so many subdivisions of labour, nor of so com- 
plete a separation of one business from another, 
as manufactures. It is impossible to separate so 
-entirely the business of the grazier from that of 
the corn-farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is 
generally separated from that of the smith. The 
spimier is almost always a distinct person from 
the weaver; but the ploughman, the harrower, 
the sower of the seed, and the reaper of the com, 
are often the same. The occasions for those dif- 
ferent sorts of labour returning with the different 
seasons of the year, it is impossible that one man 
should be constantly employed in any of them. 
This impossibility of making so complete and 
entire a separation of all the different brancheis 
of labour employed in agriculture is, perhaf^, 
the reason why the improvement of the produc- 
tive powers of labour in this art does not always 
keep pace with their improvement in manufac- 
tures. The most opulent nations, indeed, 
generally excel all their neighbours in agricuU 
ture as well as manufactures, but they are coni- 
i»pnly nK>re distinguished by tlieir superiority in 
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the latter dian in the fdriii^. Their lai^ are ia 
^eaenl better oiUiyatad, and havii^ loore labour 
^ad expense bestowed upon the«n, produce jiiok^ 
in propprtioa to the extent and na^tuiral Ce^rtilit^ of 
the ground. But this superiority of produce h 
seldom much more than in proportioa lo the su- 
periority of labour and expense. In s^rtcultmre 
the labour of the rich country is not ^Iway^ muci^ 
more productive than that of the poor^ oi:, at 
least, it is never «o much more productive as >|; 
coflimonly is in manufactures. The corn of i\kp 
rich country, therefore, will ^M; always in tba 
same degree of goodness come cheaper to market 
than that of the ppor. But though the poor 
country, Qotwithstauding the inferiority of its 
ouHivation, can in some measure rival the rich 
in the cheapness and goodness of its corn, it can 
prf^end to no such competition in its manufac* 
tures, at least if those manufactures suit the soil, 
climate, and situation of the rich country. 

*^ It is the great multiplication of the produce 
tions of all the different arts, in consequence of 
the division of labour, which occasions in a well 
|^i(>yerned society that universal opulence which 
extends itself to the lowest ranks of the people. 
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jBferj wmckman has ft ^reat quantity of his own 
"Work tor diapose <^ beyond what he himself haa 
occasiCQ . for, and every other M'orkmaa being 
exactly in the same sit nation,; he is enabled to 
exchange iv great) quantity of his own goods, /or m 
great quantity^ or what comes to the saaie thing, 
ibr the price of a great quantity of theirs. He 
supplies them abundantly with what they have oc- 
casion for, and Ihey accommodate him as amply 
widi what he has occasion foif ; a general plenty 
diAises itself throng all the different ranks of 
the society. 

'^Observe the aooommodation of the most 
eotamoD artificer or d^y labourer in a civilized 
iukd tbriving country, and you will perceive that 
the iromber of people of whose industry a part, 
tiisougb but small part, has beeui employed in pro* 
curing him this accommodation, exceeds iill com- 
jMtaftion, The wooUen coat, for example, which 
covers the day labourer, coarse and rough as it 
iBoy appeas, is the produce of the joint labour of 
agreaft multitude of workmen. The shepherd, 
the sorter of the vi^ool,.the wool comber or carder, 
Aedyer^lhe scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, the 
fdter, tbe dresser, *wrth many others, must^l join 
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their different arts, in order to ccmiplete even this 
homely production. How many merchants and 
carriers besides must have been employed in 
transporting: the materials from some of those 
workmen to others, who often live in a very distant 
part of the country. How much commerce and 
navigation in particular, how many ship builders 
and sailors must have been employed in order to 
bring together the different drugs made use of by 
the dyer, which often come from the reniotest 
corners of the world. What a variety of labour 
too is necessary in order to produce the tools of 
the meanest of those workmen. To say nothing 
of such complicated machines as the ship of the 
sailor, the mill of the. fuller, or even the loom of 
the weaver, — let us consider. only what a variety 
of labour is requisite in order to form that very 
simple machine, the shears, with which the shep- 
herd clips the wool. The miner, the builder of 
the furnace for melting the ore, the feller of the 
timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use 
of in the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the 
bricklayer, the workman who attends the furnace, 
the millwright, the forger, the smith, must all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce 
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thera. Were we to examine, ia the same manner, 
all the different parts of his dress and household 
famiture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears 
next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the 
bed which he hes on, and all the different parts 
which compose it, the kitchen grate by which he 
pr^res his victuals, the coals which he makes 
use of for that purpose, (dug from the bowels oi 
the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long 
sea and a long land carriage,) all the other utensils 
of his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the 
knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates 
lapon which he serves up and divides hlb victuals, 
the different hands employed in preparing his 
bread and his beer, the glass window which lets 
in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind 
and the rain, with all the knowledge and art re- 
quisite for preparing that beautiful and happy in- 
vention, without which these northern parts of the 
world could not have afforded a comfortable ha* 
Intation, together with the tools of all the different 
workmen employed in producing those different 
conveniences ; — if we examine, I say, all these 
things, and consider what a variety of labour is 
employed about each of them, we shall be sensi- 

c 
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ble that, wkhotit tlie assistance and cooj^eratiML 
of many thousands, the very meanest persons iii a 
civilized country could not be provided even ac** 
cording to %¥hat we very falsely itnagine tJie easy 
and shnple manner in '^rhich he ts commonly ac*- 
commodated. Compared, indeed, ivith the mor6 
extravagant luxury of the great, his accomi»(>da«* 
lion must, no doubt, appear extremely simple tod 
easy ; and yet it may be true, perhaps, Aat the 
accommodation of an European prince does tiot 
always so much exceed that of an industrious and 
frugal peasabt as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the abso^ 
lute master of the lives and liberties often thou- 
sand naked savages.*^ 

* Smiths Wealth of Natkas. 
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CHAP. in. 

Of Weights and Measures^ and the StuTuiard of 
Value. 

iRiha r^ stages pf aociefty, barter was carried 
on .vkhoiit much teg^xA to the quantities, or a. 
nice discrixiiinati^'Of the relative values of the 
ccttiiiiMiidities exchai;ige4. Th^ exchanges wer^e 
l^ut.few» a^ g^ueraUy ju large bulk. When they 
became more frequent and minute, mankind soon 
£mnd itbeip^ly.eB .^t a loss to ascertain the exact 
QUfuitjlMes of .divisitile sulii^tances, and the exact 
r€|l^tive,or comparative vs^ues of all ; and as there 
ha^^ yet beep d^pcoivered any positive rule or 
{i^cjyple \n natui:e whereby these two points may 
pt ^11 times li>e exactly determined, it has been 
fopud necessary in both instanced to adopt an ar- 
l^ci^l mpjde of doing so. 

p^or.v^eight and. measure, a quantity pf inatter 
^f^baeu'.assumed, tp which a certain denpipination 
.^ }fSf9^ .gi^en» ^d by it all the weights an^ 

c2 
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measures in a country kave been regulated ; but 
this assumption being perfectly arbitrary, and en- 
tirely at tke discretion or caprice of man, these 
weights and measures not only vary in each coun- 
try, and even in each district, but in the very same 
place different wei^ts and measures are em- 
ployed, each being by usage appropriated to 
different articles. In addition to this, a very 
great difficulty exists in ascertaining whether 
weights and measures intended to be the same, 
are really so or not. This subject has long at- 
tracted the attention of the learned, and many at- 
tempts have been made to find out an unerring 
standard^ but hitherto without success. 

A similar pirocess has been followed in ascer- 
taining value in exchange. Value in exchange is 
an adventitious property attached to matter en- 
tirely, in consequence of barter ; its very title, 
** value in exchange,** shows that. It is, conse- 
quently, perfectly arbitrary and imaginary, and 
varying, not only every hour, but at the same in- 
stant, according to the feelings and caprice of 
each individual possessed of any article to which 
it is applicable. There being thus no possibility 
of any fixed or certain mode of determining it. 
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HO rule in nature by whict^ it can at all times 
be shown, it was , found necessary to adopt 
one. 

At the first introduction of barter^ one commo- 
dity was exchanged directly for another, or for a 
number of others, and the difficulty was to fix the 
exact quantity of each that was to be given. As 
barters increased, this difficulty soon became very 
great, and at length insuperable ; a remedy there- 
fore was absolutely requisite. All value being 
comparative, this remedy consisted in adopting a 
general point of comparison with which every ar« 
tide might be compared ; for, although it may be 
possible to make some comparative estimate of 
the value of articles of the same kind, it is quite 
impossible to do so with two difierent articles ; one 
horse may be seen to be better or worse than 
another, one cow fatter or poorer than another, 
one piece of cloth finer or coarser than another, 
one pipe of wine of a superior or worse flavour 
and quality to another ; but there can be no com- 
parison between a horse and a piece of cloth, a 
cow and a pipe of wine. 

For this purpose, an intermediate point of com» 
parison was found absolutely necessary. The 
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problem was then solved thus: "inly hordi is. 
worth ten points, your piece of cloth only seteh ^ 
you must therefore give me some other article or 
articles equal to the three points before I will 
make the exchange." In this manner, exchanges 
will be found to have been settled, in every coun- 
try, frorti the earliest records of time. 

The first idea that appears to have been adopt- 
ed was to assume for this purpose ^oitie article 
which, according to their rude ideas of value, 
was of invariable value. Thus wie find^ that cat- 
tle, salt, &c. were used among ancient nations. 
In modem times, when Captain Cook visited this 
South Sea Islands, and entered into barter with 
the inhabitants, they fixed on axes, as the stand- 
ard, or point of comparison by which the value of 
all other articles was to be determined ; axes 
being in great request with them, and as they Con** 
ceived all of the same value. Park states that on 
one part of the coast of Africa the natives employ 
a bar of iron. In this country our Ancestors iap- 
pear to have used a pound weight of silver for the 
same purpose, and on exactly the same grinds, 
being in great request^ and in theif ^stiffidtlon of 
invariable value. . 
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Wheneyer an increased intercoui^e introduced 
the nicer distinctions of value, it must have been 
obvious that thesei ado[rt;ed articles varied in value» 
not only in comparison to other articles, but to 
one another, all axes or bars of iron not being of 
lexdctly the same value, and therefore none of them 
(X>tild in reality be employed as the standard of 
value. 

But each answered the purpose required, M^hich 
viras merely a point of comparison by which the 
value of all other commodities might be settled, 
and in that capacity they became perfectly fixed 
and stationary. Thus we find the natives of 
Otaheite soon' gave over the idea of receiving real 
axes in return for pigs, cocoa-nuts, or poultry ; 
they were contented with such a quantity of other 
artides, beads, feathers, mirrors, scarl^ cloth, &c. 
^ in their opinion was equivalent to the number 
of axes they estimated their own goods at. In 
the same manner, the African, when he valued his 
slave at 100 or 150 bars of iron, did not expect 
really to receive that quantity of iron in return; he 
only looked for a quantity of rum, tobacco, cloth, 
&C. .equivalent thereto. 
,0a this head, what Mr. Park says is perfectly 
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decidve. ** In thus bartering one commcfdity £6f 
another^ many inconveniences must necessurily 
have arisen at firdt, from the want of coined mo^ 
ney, or some other visible add determinate me- 
dium, to settle the balance or difference of value 
between different articles. To remedy which, 
the natif es of the interior make use of small shells, 
called couries. On the coast, the inhabitants 
have adopted a practice which, I believe, is pecu- 
liar to themselves* In their early intercourse 
with Europeans, the article that attracted most 
notice was iron. Its utility in forming the instru^ 
ments of war and husbandry made it preferable 
to all others, and iron soon became the measure 
by which the value of all other commodities was 
ascertained; thus, a certain quantity of goods, of 
whatever denomination, appearing to be equal in 
value to a bar of iron, constituted, in the traders' 
phraseology, a bar of that particular merchandise. 
Twenty leaves of tobacco, for instance, were con- 
sidered as a bar of tobacco, and a gallon of 
Spirits (or rather spirits and water) as a bar of 
rum; a bar of one commodity being reckoned 
equal to a bar of another commodity. j4s, haw*- 
^ir^ it must unavoidably happen that^ according to 
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th^ plenty or ^arcity of goods at market j in pfO- 
portion to the demand^ the relative value would he 
subject to continual fluctuations^ greater precisioD 
has been found necessary, and, at this time^ the 
current Yalue of a single tiar of any kind is fixed 
by the whites at two shillings sterling. Thus, a 
slave, whose price is jC 15, is said to be worth 
150 bars.^ 

A bar of iron was, therefore, nothing but the 
term which the Africans fixed upon for ascertain- 
ing the comparative value of the different articles 
of barter: but as bars of iron were, with the 
Europeans, not all of the same value, before they 
could act properly upon this standard, it was 
necessary to fix a value upon this terna, relatively 
to their own standard ; and, accordingly, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that ** the current Value of a sin- 
gle bar was fixed by the whites at two shillings.'^ 

As all that is required is a fixed point of com- 
parison, it does not appear to be of any conse- 
quence what article or term is employed, pro- 
vided only that all the people in the country use 
the same one. Thus Montesquieu states, that, on 
some parts of the coast of Africa, the people use 
f6r this purpose an imaginary term altogether* 
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He says, '' we are informed the blacks on t&6 
eba^t oi Africa have a sigti purely ideal for fixing^ 
the value of their commodities: when they widi 
to make an e^xohange of them, they say such ad 
article is worth three macutes; duch another is 
worth five macutes, add such another ten ; and 
yet a melcute Can neither be seen nor felt, it is 
entirely an abstract term, and not applicable to 
any sensible object. Is it a coin? Is it a token? 
Is it a measure? It is neither a coin, a token, nor 
a tneasure ; for they do not exchange their mer- 
chandise for tbrcje, five, or ten macutes^ but for 
sofiae article worth the same number of macu;te8/' 
This is a very exact description of the pro- 
ceeding which has been adopted to supply the 
deficiency of a natural mode of accurately ascer- 
taining value.* 

• " Money, which I call of account, is do more than an arbi- 
trary scale of equal parts, invented for measuring the respective 
value of things vendible. , 

" Money of account, therefore, is quite a different thing from 
money coin, and fiiight exi^t, although there ^as no such thing 
m the world as any s^stance ii^hibh could become an adeqCwite 
dad proportional equtv^nt for every oom^diiy."^<Sir fyrne^ 
SUmwfB PoUUpul JEcmomy^ vol, i. p. 59a. 
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The necessity for doing so appears to have beai 
albsolutd^ for it ^ill be found to have taken place 

" 1^4. Wh^llier the value or p^ice of things be not a com- 
pkitinded pfopdrtioo, directly as the demand aiid reciprotally 
as the plenty ? 

" 25v Whether the terms crown, livre, pound sterling, &c. are 
not to be considered as exponents or denominations of such 
proportion; and whether gold and silver and paper are not 
tickets or counters for reckoning thereof? 

*' 26. Whether the denominations being retained, although the 
btillion were gone, things liiight not nevertheless be rated, 
bought, and sold, industry promoted, and a circulation of cdtti- 
merce maintained?" — Bishop Beiicley^s Querist. 

*' Imaginary monies have had their foundation, for the most 
part, in real coins or in weights, which were the original units 
adopted as measures of value, and which have been continued 
under the same denominations, notwithstanding the changes 
and fluctuations that may h^ve taken place in such coin^ 6r 
weights. 

*' There are also imaginary monies that have not thus origi-. 
nated, but have been adopted for the purpose of simplifying 
accounts, as the centimes in France and the cents in America. 

" It may be, however, observed, that all monies of account 
arc not imaginary, nor are they always the monies of exchange. 

" Monies of account may be considered with respect to coins^ 
as weights and measures with respect to goodsu or as a msitb^-, 
matical scale with respect to maps^ lines, or other geometrical^ 
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ia every civilized country in the world ; indeed^ 
in every place where barter, or the exchange of 
commodities, has made any progress, an artificial 
standard of value exists. In old civilized coun- 
tries it has been established so long, that its first 
introduction cannot be traced back, and the in- 
habitants have become so familiar to it, that like 
many other customs its origin has been entirely 
forgotten, and its existence has even been de- 
nied. Whenever communication has been opened 
with countries less civilized, and an exchange of 
commodities has taken place, then the necessity 
of fixing such a mode of ascertaining value has be- 
come apparent, and those new countries have inva- 
riably done it; witness the examples already stated 
of Otaheite and the coast of Africa. In neither 
of these cases does barter appear to have pre- 
viously made such progress among the natives 
themselves as to require the introduction of a 
standard of value. It was necessary, therefore, 

figures. Hence moDies of account are the measures of value, 
both of merchandise and of the metals themselves, whether in 
coin or bullion, and thus serve as an invariable scale amidst all 
fluctuations of price.''— 'JKe//y< Universal Cambiit, Introdud^ 
turn, p. 21. 
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both to adopt one, and to fix its comparaitiTe 
value with that of their new visitors. In other in- 
stanceSy where Europeans have opened a com- 
munication with countries in which such a DDiode 
of computing had been adopted, then all that 
was required, before an intercourse could be car- 
ried on between them, was to fix the comparative 
value of the two standards, and that has always 
been done. 
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CHAP. IV. 

€f€oiBS. 

After the introduction of a atandani iink, 
another great obstacle to general barter sJilL rer 
mained. There was not merely the trouble of 
carrying to market the article a man had to dis- 
pose of, but the difficulty of finding, when there*, 
another who not only was in possession of the 
article required, but was willing to give it in ex- 
change. The great inconvenience attending this 
was very soon experienced, and it was found 
absolutely necessary to substitute some interme- 
diate agent, as a representative of all commodities. 
For this purpose, in the early ages, several diffe- 
rent articles appear to have been used, but at last 
the preference was given to metals, and in all 
civilized countries they have been employed, 
being, frpm their durability and divisibility, most 
suitable. At first, they were used for this pur- 
pqse in rude bars, which were weighed upon 
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dctirei^. These bare did not ptsyss at a fixed 
Valae, according to their weight, bat werfe alwayfi 
tfAien at a certain rate, in c<miparison to the pre* 
viously adopted standard of the ^^ountry, land 
\viiich rate varied according to cirevnistancesv^ 

A man who wanlied to sell beef ^sufid buy doth 
meets with another who wished to bny bee^ fant, 
dot bailing ctoth to give for it, he s^tys to the ^nt, 
^* I twill give yon gold for it, and the man who has 
cloth ^m take the gold from you iai retiirn/' The 
talue of the pound of beef, and the valuieof the 
pound of owBce of gold, according to the stand* 
ard unit, being then fijiced, the exchange takes 
place by Ibe ascertained qtiantittes being d^- 
▼ered. 

But when gold in bars was thus exchanged for 

^ This appemrs to be stiU the oase in some parts ^ ^ 
«iodd. fn <])«Qlm Chipa and Tookip, M. de la Buasachere, a 
Frcinch missionary, says, ** I0. moanoie .d^gent est une barve' 
de oe metal coulee platjs, longue d'environ quatre pouces. La 
monnoie d'or consiste aussi dans une barre de la m^me fonne 
et du ni^me poid que celle d'argent. Les monnoies d'or et 
d'argent sont marehandtse, et eprauvent des grains variations 
{tmnJim d ^n a^tre, d'unji^ it .tin Autre ^ ^uelsmefm dans le 
m^manckg." 
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any cainiiioclity» two operations were necessary 
The first, to fix the value of the commodity ; the 
second, to fix the value of the gold, the same as 
if it M^ere another commodity. To simplify this, 
when mankind advanced m civilization, and 
became united under regular governments, it was 
arranged that a certain quantity of gold or silver, 
properly stamped, and issued by the government, 
should pass, at all times, for a certain fixed pro- 
portion of this standard unit of the country. So 
that when a man had fixed the value of the 
article he had to sell, it was no more necessary 
to inquire the value of gold ; the accotmt was at 
once settled by giving so many of those counters 
as made up the amount of the commodity in the 
standard unit of the country. 

Coins may, therefore, be stated to be repre- 
sentatives of the articles of necessity, conveni- 
ence, or luxury, which pass in a country not as 
the standard of value themselves, nor even ac- 
cording to their real value, but always according 
to that proportion of the standard uqit they are 
issued to represent.* 

* *^ The Integer, w Pound Sterling, which at the accession 
4>t William L was a pound weight of silver, and which, by 
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Coins appear to have got into uniyersal nse 
from two considerations. The first was the cm* 

Mccessive debasement^ made by the monarchs of this realm^ 
was reduced, in the forty-third year of the reign of Queea 
EUsabeth^ to the fj^ parts of a pound troy of standard siWer, 
is now become, by the coarse of events, and by the general 
consent of the people, the |f parts ^f a gninea, or of 6 dwts. 
9| grains of standard gold. At as early a period as the year 
1485, that is, the first of Henry VII. a gold coin, called a 
Sovereign, tfien fiist introduced into circulation, was intended 
to represent the integer, or pound etetling. In every subset 
quent reign to that of James I. gold coins of the same name, 
and intended to represent this integer, were made at the mint 
of this kingdom ; their weight was generally diminished in pro- 
ix>rtion as the gold coins were, during that period, debased. 
From the accession of James I. all the new gold coins intro- 
duced into circulation were edeo intended to represent thik 
Integer, or pound eterling : such as the unit, the laurel, the 
guinea, for the guinea, was or^iaally rated in the mint indent 
tuve at one pound iterling.''—^£.aril Liverpool, on the Coim of 
this Kingdom, p.m. 

*' It has been uniformly held that, in fixing a standard of 
Value, the crown alone adjusts a portion of metal, of given 
weight and purity; to a certain denomination in the scale of 
mmeijf ef laee^uni"'^ Further Considerations, hy Lord Lm^ 
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Q^ces^ity of actual barter. Thfi seiMmd was their 
intrinsic value; as the metal in them was, at 
^U tinaes, equals or deafly equal, iu value te^tha 
amount they passed for, the party receiving them 
actually received an equivalent for the article he 
gave for them, an equivalent which he knew 
would be, at all times, takeq from him, in returi) 
for what articles he might require, npt pply ii^ 
^e pftuptiry. w wljicb. hfi KmAfi^^ bitf in, ^l dw^ 
Ikted parts, of tljiew^rkL 

. bi the early steles of society, coins were ttiiis 
found to be of the greatest benefit, as combining 
utility with security. When greater progress had 
been mad^^ in civil];K9.tiop, and gov^^ruip^ei^AB.b^T 
WHpe mor? ^^^ w4 perojanepife. cf9^ 9fd 
qfffi^emo^ yvMe estahlifthed^ whfick^ ip a girat 
degeee. did away Ibe laMer propecty*; and,* ki 
consequence of inconveniences accruitig in the 
use of coins, paper money was introduced; 

The natural progress appears to be from barteir 
to coins, an4frqin qQiqjB to. papprpjjom^j,; T^MJ 
djt^M Qpiup^ th«l* ukate of, Mciaty lai^tahicli ^thspi 
are or can be of the greatest service, tawjfv 
therefore, be fixed betwixt the age of barter and 
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that of credit and confidence.* When once a 
country has reached the latter stage, and a pro- 
per paper currency been fairly introduced into 
i^ any attempt to revert t6 the use of coins, 
or to trammel the paper by any supposed con- 
nexion with them, wouM bte completely retro- 
grading, and could serve no purpose but to 
ieirijato t6t^fasion. In such a country, a general 
fd^Mi td the tis6 of coins can only be called foi- 
h^^HndV^tUitAotth^gOVetiiiAent, and adestruc- 
fibii'OT' fti^'Ulstitdfidtli^, by wKich credit and con- 
BSthcik niiglil b6 com jiTetefy ddne d wajr. 

'■ * nit diU siitijtet ^ledf more «i luge by li^r. t^Wer WiU 
^•>in>m^ iUiOtdi IVmBs^. •^ttHhet CoAklSeMHbiis oA 
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CHAP. V, 

Of Paper Money. 

Whe^^ oiaDkin^ advanced in civilizatioii,, t^eiic 
mutual intercourse increa^ed^ and tH^ e^jpchaugeQ 
became so frequent^ apd. to such an extent,, th|(t 
coins, were found to be po Ipuger a sufficieipt coq^ 
yenient interniediate agent. To; renaedy. this, 
paper money has been introduced. 
. The tt^eory of paper money appesurs, tQ be 
founded ou ^he, existeujce i>f a ^^^dftrd^aiNit. 
For» if coins are only symbols* or iokeoSi of '^ 
standard unit of the country, it is certainly by 
no means absolutely requisite that each of these 
coins contain in it a proportion of metal equal to 
the Talue it passes for. Were all the people of 
a country perfectly honest, the government of 
that country might, with great safety and advan- 
tage, give a cheaper medium of circulation to 
the public, by issuing copper, lead, or iron tokens, 
in place of, and for the same value, as the gold 
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and sihrer ones, provided only, that the goverp'^ 
ment bound itself to give value again for them^ 
or tatake them again at the same value. 
• But, in the present stale of society, any coun- 
try doing so virould be immediately overrun with 
counterfeits. This inconvenience is, in a great 
d^ree, obviated by the use of paper money^ 
vrhich is of the least intrinsic value, and, at the 
same time, more difficult to be counterfeited, and 
much easier detected when so. 

Paper money may be defined to be " an obli- 
gation to account for a certain proportion or 
quantity of the standard unit of the country, 
granted by a person or persons in whose respon- 
sibility the people of a country have a confidence, 
which obligation passes from hand to hand as a 
symbol or token of the standard unit, according 
to the proportion expressed therein." 

When paper money was first introduced, its 
nature and properties were not well understood, 
and many erroneous doctrines were advanced 
concerning it. These are now mostly corrected 
in practice; but it is very extraordinary that in 
theory great part of them are still kept up, the 
writers on this sufagect coatiiiuing to p6r|ieyere in 
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sof^rt of many paxima whiel| \u prac^tiae haic 
heea Imig abolished. Q«^ great cause of thia 
appears to be, that there have existed two species 
of pap^ money perfectly separate and disliiict 
in their nature, properties, and efects, hot whi^ih 
have been confounded together by most of these 
writers. 

It is proposed, after stating i;i^hat is conceifved 
to be the true principles upon whieh paper 
money should be issued, to describe these two 
kinds, and to examine them by these principles. 

The true principles upon which paper money 
ought to be issued so as to support its credit^ and 
be of ddyantage to a couptry, appear to be^-r^ 

First, That the quantity issued do not exiceed 
the real demands of the country for i^ medium of 
drcnlation. 

Second, That the issuer always recfhie! m re*- 
tom at issuing the real value, not wi perishHible 
commodities, or in inconvertible funda sutkM 
lands, houses, &c. but in funds again Q^mmrt^kh^ 
into the medtnm at a abort distant period, and 
^hieh foftds he rtfaips in his hands imtil ttbe 
botes iate withdrawn fro«i oirculatioiid . 
^ Tbitd; ^bat the issuer be always veiadgr to gis» 
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tialde fyt ibetm either id othet medtamift of «ircu^ 
fetidn, Of in the funds fbr which they were ori- 
gitmlly issued. 

the two kinds of paper tnooey proposed to be 
described, tedy be distiDguished by the appella- 
tions of P&r(^ and Free. 



Forced Paper Money. 

By f<H*ded paper ibodey is ineant, that papef 
tnoney which is forced upon the people of a 
country, and which they are obliged to take 
whether they Will or not; it being given in 
general for debti already contracted, and which 
the i^uers of that paper hare, at the time, no 
dther mode of liquidating. This can only be 
done by people in power, and, therefore, ill 
fenced paper has been issued by ^overeigri 
^wa-s. 

In ancitot times, wars being less frequent, duf- 
Jiig the intertals of peace the government or head 
6i eabh cchtkxxtty Endeavoured to collect a quaMity^ 
of thcj preeicms metals to defray the e^ttraordinary 
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expenses of the uext ivar the country might, h^ 
engaged in. In latter times, these intervals being 
shorter and the expenses incident to war much 
greater, other resources have been resorted to. 
Those states which have been forced to engage 
in war without having any funds provided, have 
been obh'ged to have recourse to borrowing. One 
mode of which has been the issuing of paper 
money, payable at a distant period^ perhaps one 
or two years after the end of the war; which 
paper money their subjects are compelled to take 
in place of cash, in payment of the goods the 
government may require. 

This has been more particularly adopted by 
new states, or by such as have, changed their 
form of government, and assumed a new one, to 
establish which they are obliged to carry on war, 
without having funds for that purpose, or the 
power of immediately raising them. The govern- 
ment of a country in this situation issues paper 
not to supply the deficiency of a circulating me- 
dium, but to supply the want of funds. They 
do not study the need the people of the country 
may have for a medium, but the need they them- 
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twelves bare of a substitute for money^ and tbere* 
fore in proportion to tbat need is paper mouey 
poured upon the country. 

Wben a nation gets engaged in the horrors of 
a civil war, her manufactures and commerce are 
cut up and destroyed, her exports are diminished, 
and her imports increased. To pay for that in- 
crease, the gold in the country will be carried off* 
When, therefore, paper money is first issued, it 
will pass at the full value it is issued for, and re- 
main so as long as it is required to supply the 
place of coin exported. But as soon as it ex*^ 
ceeds that, it will fall in value, and continue to 
depreciate according to its excess. This will 
evidently ensue, if the doctrine laid down be true, 
** that no paper money should be issued without 
the issuer receiving and retaining an equivalent'' 
Although the government when they issue this 
paper money receive value for it, it does not re- 
main with them, it will only be consumable 
value, such as warlike stores, provisions, cloth- 
ing for their armies, &c. and will pass away from 
them directly. The paper issued will therefore con- 
tinue to exist without representing any real value, 
and will be less or more depreciated according to 
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tht prospect, more near or oMi^e disfant, of its be^ 
log discharged by some future fands to be i^ 
propriated to that purpose. 

The Americaii states have exhibited two sti^Ong 
instances of this species of paper money. Before 
the revolutioo, and at its commencement* 

In the middle of the last century^ the settlers in 
America baying exp^ienced that wani of capital 
and circulating medium incident to all new colo^ 
tties, the governments of the different states were 
iiidueed to give them assistance by loans. But, 
as these governments bad no specie to give, tbey 
issued paper notes, payable two, three^ and 
aotnetimes five years tbereafler^ These notes 
tbey gave to thesettl^S; upon the security ofLtbeif 
lands, houses, &c. binding the receivers to pay 
the amount when the notes became d»e^ It wai^ 
aisD tbe practice of these governments to pay m 
many cases the ordiaary, and aft all times the ex-' 
traordinary^ expenses atten^ng their Establish* 
meals, by the same mode of paper money, pay^ 
able at a distant period. 

As long as these issoes. dM not exceed tbe suii^ 
necesswy for the circnfotion of Htue cdony, these 
papev notesr passed a^ par, that is, for the sniil 
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they ^ere mued to repredenl. An they were not 
bounded, however, by the deaiand for a circiiia* 
tii^ medium, but w^e extended to supply the 
want of goTeraoient funds and of settlers' capitals, 
the quantity floating soon became superabundant, 
and a depreciation ensued. 

Had these governments continued to exist, the 
vvhole of these issues would, in time, have been 
redeemed at the same value they were issued for ; 
and although individuals might have suffered, the 
country would have been no loser. But the re- 
volution in tba,! country completely put a stop to 
th^ir circulation^ ^and was the cause of the pro^ 
fluctiou of an issue of paper money, whicb might 
0)qre literally and truly be called forced* 

^fihen the congress began their operations, they 
fomud ^ pressing vi^ant of funds to carry them out 
aiNii having m means o>f ii;9mediately procuring 
these funds^ tbey bad recoui^e to the issuing 
paper dtdlars^ payable al the ead of tbe war. 
These, they forced tbet people, ftom whom tJMtX 
plMiiKied the articles required, to talce^ in pay- 
ment, and wUb these tbe^ pai«k their soldifers aa^ 
saiWrs; wd tbfey l»ad^ an wWlrwy act, orde»* 
iv^tib^ia to pififfi mA he tiakeii at aH^tHM^ tbf 
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same as silver dollars. Two circumstances 
tended to their very quick depreciation: being 
issued in great quantities, to supply urgent neces* 
sitieSy the circulation vras soon completely over-r 
stocked ; and their payment in the end depend* 
ing entirely upon the ultimate success of congress^ 
every person pressed to get quit of them, for fear 
of their producing at last nothing at all. In con- 
sequence, they fell to almost nothing in value, and 
were passed in quires. 

French assignats are another very complete ex- 
ample of forced paper money. After the revolu- 
tion in France, in 1793, the convention^ having 
exhausted all the funds they could command, had 
recourse to the sale of the lands belonging to the 
church and to the ex-nobles. Not finding imme- 
diate purchasers for these, they issued paper 
money, which they bound themselves to receive 
back in payment of those lands when sold ; and 
they obliged the creditors of the state to take the 
same in payment of the debts due to them. 

This paper money, commonly called assignats, 
being issued not in proportion to the demands of 
the people for a circulating medium, or even* to 
the value of the lands to be sold^ but to the wants 
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of tl|e ci^DT^itioD^ soon came to be depreciated; 
and this depreciation was accelerated by the con- 
vention themselves breaking faith with the public. 
For, when the latter came forward to make pur- 
chases of the lands in question, and tendered 
these assigoats in payment, the agents of the 
conveotipn refused to take them at the value they 
were issued for. They would only receive them at 
the value they then passed for, whilst, at the same 
time, the convention were continuing to issue 
fresh quantities, until their value was sunk almost 
to nothing, and at length a counter revolution 
swept them into pbliviop. 

From these instances the nature of forced paper 
money will be seen, it appearing— 

l$t. That in the issuing of it no attention what- 
ever is paid to confine the amount to the demands 
of the country for a circulating medium. . 

2d. That the issuer really receives no retain- 
able value jfor it at issuing. 

And 3d. That the issuer has no funds whatever 
to give for it again upon demand. 

It may be conducted, that forced paper money 
is issued in direct contradiction to what has b^en 
stated, as tl^e jupt principle^jjipon; which paper 
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mmey oogiit to be hM^dy mA, th^eftire, ii'batti 
neter be Bubdtitnted a$ a ctriitilatiiig ittedifim wHb 
nsMj or adfantage, being^ void o^the tWa essetti 
tiai requisites to a welt regulated paper medicnn ; 
viz; a dieek upon the original issuing; tlldt it otiay 
keep pace with tte real demands of tb^ country; 
mdf after it is isstred, the means of rcAirhi^ it fttm 
eirculation when found requfeite. 



Free Paper Mtmey. 

By free paper money is to be understood, that 
paper money which is issued by individnalsr or 
public bodies, at the request and deisire ef the 
pieople of a country themselves, in order to supply 
the deAciency of a circulating medium in that 
country; tor which the issuers receive, at the 
lime, an equal value, hot in perishable commodi- 
ties or ih inconvertible funds, but in funds again 
convertible into the medium at a short, distant, 
and fixed period. 

In former times/ when a man became a mer- 
chant, he required a capital fully equivalent to the 
trade: be was to carry ou. When he had Idid out 
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IbAtjCapitaUo tb^ji^rchitte^cf artfcksy be had to 
wftit. wtfil h» «Qet with. a. person lyfao nolonly 
wanted these aiikks, but had a capital sqffieietit 
ta pay for them. When credit was introdiided; 
then* a purchaser got three or four nontha^ to p^y 
ID, bot| as he had to give as long a time when he 
sold, his receipts wootd not meet his payments 
any more thau^ formerly, and consequently he re* 
quired capital as omch an^ ever. When sales 
upoft credit, however, became general, to establish 
Ibedebt and to pnev«nt any dispute as to Hie 
terms, bills were taken for the amount. 

A bill isay be defined *^ a written obligatioii to 
account for a certain sum, or certain proportion 
of the standard unit of the country, at a distant 
period therein specified.*' 

Bills were found so usefol and necessary, that 
a summary mode of procedure in recovering ^^ 
loent of them Was establishedi by hw.' Bemg^thus 
a legal vouch« of debt, and Easily transferred, it 
became usual for the hordirs of bills, that they 
might be enabled to go to market again sooner 
than they otherwise cotild, to apply to their friends 
to advance them the amount iu cash, and^b talce 
these billi^ fn security, 'fhis was found so ' bene- 
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ficid, that, in process of time* people of capital 
cOmmeDc^d a regalar trade of giving cash, for 
bills, upon deducting the discount. For a long 
period, coins continued to be gi?en in exchange 
lor these bills, and to be receited for them when 
due; until the demand became, in consequence of 
the extended trade and commerce of the country; 
too great for the capitals of the dealers, and they 
were obliged to reAise many. At length, it oc- 
curred to them to say, ** we will give you, in re- 
turn for th^e bills, our own promissory notes, for 
a small proportion of the standard unit of the 
country, which will pass for a circulating medium, 
and when the bills become due, we will take these 
promissory notes back in payment." 

This appears to have been the legitimate foun-* 
dation of banking, and of the issuing of bank- 
notes as a circulating medium ; and it is the only 
mode that can be followed to insure either safety 
to the public or advantage to the individual. 
Tried by the three rules laid down, it will be 
found perfectly correct, and conform thereto. For 
it is only at the desire of the public that the notes 
are originally issued ; the issuer always receives 
security for them, which he retains in his hands 
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utitij the notes are returned; md heiB always 
iheady td give that security for them.* 

The introduction of paper money, as a circu* 
lating medium, is one of the most important disco* 
veries that have been made in political economy/ 
the value of which does not appear to have been 

* Free paper money has been carried to a greater extent in 
Gnat Britain, tbao in any other country in the world. There, 
indeed, for a considerable time paist, it has formed the entire cir«. 
culating medium, and the daily, nay, hourly exchanges of pro- 
perty, are become too numerous, and of too great magnitude, to 
admit the possibility of a metallic medium ever being again in- 
troduced into general practice. The national banks, viz. the^ 
Bank of England, the Bank of Ireland, and the chartered banks 
of Scotland, are established upon the most correct and unex- 
oei^bnableprmciples, uniting utility and stability* It b to be' 
regretted that the same cannot be said of the country banks, 
more especially in England and Ireland ; these stand greatly in. 
need of parliamentary interference to put them on a secure and 
stable footing, so that the public may be safe. The first step 
should be the repeal of the act passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, prohibiting more than six persons being concerned in 
any private bank. This law never .extended to Scotland, and 
the consequence has been, that there private banks are much 
better regulated, and the public never has suffered by the 
hSXwe of them, except in two very trivial instances. 

E 
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e?er $Hflfei©«tljr apRrecittJud ft hw four ffogmn 
ties which re^^W I* ipe»tifla*bl€, ifihen pROjfBlb^ 
mm^ge^. It i^ piBrfiepUs my%r»W#, \\ ift ^Pflo- 
mi<»U it w of ex^t fifuperiftr wlililjTi^ wd it ij^Yon 

a symbol or token of wealth or riches. In the 
mulual Md daily e^chmget of the : ^ctioka of 
neoesj^ity, convenience^ or luxury^ of the articles^ 
requisite to man's daity. support, as food and 
clotbing, it was found necessary to have some 
intermediate to employ a9 a repjreseat^tive. Th^ 
regresentati^ve \k^ be^p Cjalled popj^y^ 9ff^^^ fo,r ^^ 

JpM Rpripd^. It y(m. <^9fmm^. pf cft^ps i^^ie ojf t^ 

pi?§iMqii« wfitel^ Thesis cflins vw^ iw»j?d by 
gav^mments, and directed to repvQsent a certain^ 
proportion of the hnaginary standard of value 
adopted in each country. So that when a seller 
had fixed the value of the article he had tp dis- 
pose o,f^ u^on ^he purchaser's projduci^pg cpjjpip^ 
^qMJYA^S. tPt tJ»aVyi|Iflp,. aqqftr4iflg tQ,^life?^,BSrt 
npoQ thoia by ktiw^ tbe bai^aia was ima^dia^ly 
ooncludedi and the. exchange took place. Those 
symbols, tokens, orrepresentativesof value were 
immediately received from him, without any in- 
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qniljy bdagfoaiieafi Mi die tob^ipaic ¥«a«e oi the 
meta] in them. This might alone be sufficient to 
prose lk«R; 46\m pws ii lie country, by the 
S^^rpm^l ^ liffcfwii Aey Sre issued, ^t fixed 
W^^^^limm»lm f0^w^ end not according to the 
y^^af tbp m^9l cmtaimdd m them, were any 
proof of thsrt reqiiPAaiitii. Bat the ^t is, that they 
cp^ld not he c&hsb.]^nksB that wer&the case; Ah 
» the charaetenatic ctf coiqs^ »ut it is provided 
fdahy ei^ery proclamatikH^ statute, or act of par- 
liatoisnt: that faM^eniaade relative to thein; all 
these ftfio tibe rale at which the difi^ent coins 
issued by any government are invariably to, pass 
» t|te country land tp>1^e taken. 

i When thise coins are carried from the country 
m whiob they have originally been issued into 
aaitheii,they then lose this charactCTistic of coins; 
their inmmAiiityi ^ ^nd are bought arid sold as 
buHocMi, according to the market-price of bullion^ 
and the qi^antity oS melial they contain. 

This being the case, one of the great incon- 
YQq|]9n^fiatteQ(yng{COAi|sJ0,»1j^ should droum- 
Qtatices occur to raise the value of the metal of 
which they are made, th^y are immediatdy t^kev 
out of circulation and returned into bullion, be- 

e2 
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cause, as bullion, they will produce more than 
as coins. 

Nothing of this kind can possibly happen to 
paper money; it has no intrinsic value, and 
therefore no alteration in its traliie can take place 
On that heatd. Paper money passes entirely upon 
confidence, and, as long as it commands that con- 
fidence, it must continue invariable. Whenevw it 
loses that confidence, it becomes perfectly use* 
less, and of no value whatever. The great crite- 
rion of paper money is, does it paas freely at the 
value fi)r which it is issued ? as long as it does so, 
it is perfectly invariable. 

The economy of using paper, in place of gold 
and silver, must appear at once evident^ when it is 
considered that gold and silver are articles of 
merchandise, for which a valuable consideratioa 
must be given, before they can be obtained. These 
metals are not, like iron, the natural productions 
of every part of the earth ;* it is only in sonoie 

* The kind dispensation of Providence is strongly shdwn 
in this. Without iron, so £eir from pvmg in comfort, 
man could scarcely exist; the materials for it are therefore 
scattered all around him^ and by labour he may produce almost 
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particular quarters tfaey are to be found, in any 
qoimtity* When they are required iu any of 
the others, they can only be procured by articles 
of necessity, convenience, or luxury, being given 
in exchange for them. The employing, therefore, 
an article of no intrinsic value, which it may be 
said costs nothing, in lieu of those expensive 
artides, must be an advantage to any coun- 
try, even although it did not suit the purpose so 
well as the others; but when it does actually 
better, it must be invaluable. When gold and 
silver bullion are received in exchange for ar- 
ticles of merchandise in one part of the world, 
they can be employed to advantage, by being 
given in exchange for other articles required from 
another quarter, or they can be sold, to be em- 

aay quantity of it required. Silver, which is also of use to 
bim^ is got in small quantities in most countries. Gold, on 
the contrary, which is of little real utility, is only to be found 
in particular spots of the globe> and its scarcity makes its 
greatest value. Had our forefathers succeeded in their sapient 
researches after the philosopher's stone, and thus have been 
enabled to produce gold at pleasure, they would have found 
themselves miserably disappointed, as it would h^ve beconfe 
of little or Jio value. 
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ployed in the formktnn of iirtides of coa^eoinee 
or kixury, for the use -of tke Hch atid the weallby. 
But when they are made mto coi&s^ aiid circtilatcM 
in a country, their yalae is ccmipletely lost, aiid 
iio<li}BS "vdiatev^ is dbtalned from theni : heitber 
does their iiBportatioii at all supersede that of 
Imilioii f»r the use of tbe manufedturerd of these 
uetals in the country. Necessity, or a stiper- 
ahuBcbivoe of Wealth, therefore, can alone justify 
their being used as coins. 

iithe early stages of society^ when mankind 
are thinly scattered brer a comitry, their cit- 
changes isre bat few, and geneitiHy liiade ib 
kiml. Wl^ they get a Httle further adranced^ 
and the exdianges become more iVequeai; they 
find tfaey require a oirculatii^ medium, and IJiea 
coins of gold and silver are used. It is not until 
a considerable progr^s has been inade in civili- 
zation, and the cbuntry has become thickly peo- 
pled, that credit an,d confidence are so esli- 
blished as to allow the introduction of paper 
money, for paper money is founded upon credit 
and confidence. In the early stages of society, 
therefore, and under new goveriiBd^nts not (rmly 
established, coins of gold and silvW tofty bfc ^b- 
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' When a fettfttatl-Jr Mi hecotbe ^ealtby, and 
tfe ^-^fcAY^eS Wfth bthieir coUiitHefS tVLB so 
teUfch ifl its favouif, thit gold and sSlver ifloW 
iikttriiiry ftfto ft, Attdii*^, ih coiisequencie, feupfer- 
abttiidaht ittd ch^Jj, ktieh infay that cbuntiy 
emjiloy Ihtt precibtiS- hietials Jiariialljr as iS circula- 
ting meditihi trilH Sdlfely ahd adVatttage, feiit 
"wholly the icilfcBlAtihg in^ditiiti they never cdii be. 
The superior utility of paper money is too great 
for its ievei- be^g sopdrs^O^ bjr th^ metals, dker 
it has x)nce been fsMy itttl pf^p^rly ihth>dttice4 
ihto any country. 

This utility Is th« thii^ pt^p&Af of piip'^t 
Baoney, and which albHfe is 6tiiSi6{ent 16 ihstird its 
bonstant iise in tM situations irrli^r^ it «aii be 
used. 

- As a <eOuntfy hdtaucejs ih dVilization its ex- 
changes increase, until they become so extremely 
numerous, and to such a daily amount, that the 
employing coins to represent them is found to b9 
at first inconveniaiti and at last impidssiUei 
When a lai^e sum is to be pM, should cdtttii bd 
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used> a great deal of time must be . spent 'i» 
jcoantiii^, . weighriag, and examiniog diem ; aH 
this time and trouble is saved by the use <^ 
paper mooey,. The conveying coins even from 
one part of a city to another would be also very 
troublesome^ whereas paper money, to almost 
any amount, can be carried in the pocket with 
^reat ease* It is said, that in Sweden, in former 
times, when their money was principally copper, 
a person, who had a payment of any consequ^ice 
to: make, was obliged to employ. a cart and 
horse* 

. It is a weU-'known fact, that the bankei^ in 
London have even improved upon paper money, 
by substituting checks upon themselves, which 
they exchange with one another.* 
. The fourth and last property of paper money 
is its, power of conforming strictly to the actual 
demand for it. 
When gold and silver coins form the circula- 

* And thus the daily money-payments of London, amount- 
ing to above four millions sterling, are easily made. Were 
these all made in Bank-notes, it would be extremely trouble- 
soke. If coins were attempted to h% used, it would be found 
perfectly impossible to be accompIUhed« 
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ting medium of a country, ^ season of prosperity, 
an extended trade, and a consequent rise in 
prices, may cause a greater demand for these 
coins, and an increase in their quantity may take 
place, the bullion for which would be supplied 
by the exchanges with foreign countries being 
faTOurable. Should a stagnation afterwards 
ensue, the same quantity of circulating medium 
may not be required ; but should the exchanges 
continue favourable, (which is very possible^) 
there would be no immediate mode of withdraw- 
ing these coins from circulation, or of making 
them available in any other form without loss. 

Free paper money, on the contrary, cannot 
possibly be subject to the same inconvenience ; for 
the moment it is not required in circulation it is 
returned to the issuer, and cancelled. This is 
an assertion perfectly opposite to the favourite 
doctrine&f of the day, but it is not the less true. 

It has already been stated, that free paper 
money is. only issued at the request of the people 
of a country, and that it is given in exchange for 
obligations, payable at a certain fixed period, and 
-when these obligations become due, it is received 
back. As long as this system is foUqwed, no 
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pemaaneflt iniperabiiiidaDte at QOtiefi; can %V«lr TsA^ 
place; fin* ^hoald such a thiog ka^pen 011% tre^k, 
it itbxM bie remBrciied thie falloviriiig», by tlie a^H- 
r4tkm (br AreBh discbants eea6hig, and the imtes 
rettirni^ oh payment of billi^ ^ling^ do6. Tbm 
w peirfecdy obTioos, u^on examinhig the gieberal 
)iri6tipl<ei» ctf banking. But if a reference bi3 
vnakle to the real practice of bankers, it will ap^ 
pear much more strongly. For then it will be 
fotind^ that^ wheb t^ bank diisc^unts a bill to it 
onatonberv it is not usual to gitfe him th6 bink- 
BOtto in return^ the net proceeds ai^e ^Uer&IIy 
placed tb hils credit bn their bonks^ and he does 
toot take the botes untH he really requiired tbtem, 
and then he only takes what be actually wants, 
for which he give^ a draft or check upon them, 
and frequently, tery fre(|uently, this draft is 
{lassed front one hand to auothbr^ without bbnk^ 
notes interTenirig at all. In like riianner, When 
this customer receives a payment, if it is in bahk- 
»Dte8> he imoiediately pays it in to his b^O^keihs. 
Should they be their own nbtes, they are cata^ 
Celled, or laid aside until A fresh deinand occurs 
fiur tfaem ; and if they belong to akiy other bank- 
ing Company, they are, exchanged^ and tireated by 
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them in tfape same way. In ekber oase^ the notes 
are completely retired from circulation, and are 
nerer returned to it again until they are positively 
required. 

This is the great distinction betwixt forced 
paper money and free. When governmetits iasmt 
paper money direct, it is generally forced, be- 
cause they are seldom at sufficient pains to pro- 
vide a mode of securing its being retired from 
circulation when necessary. Their ksueig bmng 
feotiformafole to their own wants, not to the de- 
tnand in the country for a circulating medium, it 
is very possible that an oyer issue may take place, 
and there being no means provided of immedi- 
ately remedying it, a d^reciation in the value of 
the notes may en^ue^ which is known by their 
cttft^ehtly passing for a lesd amount of the dtfttt- 
datd unit of the country than they are k^ued to 
represent. The only case in which this can pos- 
sibly occur with free paper money, is when go- 
vernments interfere with the issuing of it, either 
by taking the management of it entirely into their 
own faandis^ or by procuring, from the parties 
israing that paper, loans 6r advadtfeS foi^ th^it 
oiiik a^commodatiofa, itk qiiantiti^ beyond what 
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may be required for the circulation of the <ioan« 
try. In the first, case, the paper can no longer be 
called free. In the second, should the parties 
issuing it have no means of withdrawing the ex- 
cess from circulation, then a depreciation must 
inevitably ensue*"*^ 

* It has been asserted that the Bank of England has, during^ 
tiie last twenty years, furnished an instance of this ; its notes 
having Wn depreciated repeatedly during that period, in eon- 
sequence pf its over issues, virhich were principally in advances 
to government. This assertion, which has been so often and 
80 boldly repeated, affords the strongest proof that could be 
produced of the errors into which speculative writers on this 
subject have fallen, in consequence of not correcting and sup- 
porting their speculations by practical observations. The only 
proof that has been attempted to be given of this alleged de- 
preciation of Bank of England notes is, that they could not, at all 
times, purchase the same quantity of gold or silver bullion. 
The cause was stated to be, that, in consequence of the 
Restriction Act, the Bank was deprived of the power of with- 
drawing its notes from circulation. After having once issued 
them, it could not possibly withdraw them ; they were obliged 
to remain out, however great the over issue might be. 

A very slight investigation of the real principles of moneyt 
and of the practice adopted by the Bank in issuing and retiring 
its notes, would have shown the error of both these statements.. 
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. .A baidc«iK)^is nolt a representative of i any certain fudniitg 
of gold or silver, bullion, any more than it is a representative, 
at all times; of the same quantity of sugar, coffee, cotton, rum, 
brandy, wheat, butcher's meat, or any other commodity. It is 
merely a representative of a certain value of all these artielai ; 
and it is only when it does not, at all times, represent the same 
pabii, that it can be called depreciated. No evidence, bow>- 
ever, has ever been i^tempted to be given, that a bank-oiote^ for 
one pound, or twenty shilfings, has been currently passing for 
17f. 18». or 198. or any thing less than 20«. and until that hap- 
pens, no depreciation takes place. 

The mode In which the Bank issues its notes, is either in 
discounting private bills of exchange, or in advances to govern- 
ment upon Exchequer bills, or on taxes to be levied. In nei- 
ther pf these cases are the bank-notes really given out in the 
tot instance. The Bank only discounts to such parties as 
hold what is called a discount account with it ; to the credit of 
that account the net proceeds of the bills are first carried, and 
the part^ holding the account draws for the amount only 
as it is wanted; and very frequently the notes are not 
taken at all, the draft being paid either to a private banker, 
or to the Bank itself, in lieu of obligations become due. 
The advances to government are conducted in the same man^ 
ner; the amount to be advanced is placed to the credit of the 
Treasory, or of the particular department for which it is re^- 
quired, and the officers in that department draw for it in such 
proportions only as are actually required at the time. When 
the bills discounted^ or the taxes on which the advances have 
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9Uf adflranoeA ave rttumed in payoMOt tl^t€of. 

Th^tc fecta may be ^ffioienl to skow llie complete fetlacy 
of lie a^sevtioQ, that tbe Baak-notes kave been depreciated^ in 
cottiequence of baviag been issued to excess, and ils haYing^no 
means o^i^tiring them. Tbe following toblewitt^ however, sel 
the maHer completely at rest In it are given in one cohifflB 
the amount ot Bank of England notps in. ciroulalifHi^ at. two 
peaq^s in. ei^cb yeav, irom 1791$ tso 1819; and in the of)ppale 
oo^amawiU be found tiie amount of the advaneesito^gdveni* 
menty at the same periods. The authentioity oS this table isk 
perfectlyvundeniable> for it ha* b^ncompiliDd from the dbcu- 
ments l^td before Pariiament 

¥pon eKaratnation, it will be found, that during a gr^t pro^ 
portida of that ti)3ie> the advances were nearly equal to the 
amount of notes in^ circulation ; and at no less thau thirteen o# 
these periods, these advances were* nc^sMky greater than the 
aoMMipt of all the notes the Bank had |ii ciroulatkm. Now 
how ccmld this possibly have haf^ened, had the doctrine been 
correct, that the Restriction Act positively prevaited< the Bank 
from withdrawimg its notes from circulation t Is not this table, 
on<tke contrary, a^coqupleteprooS that the issue of Bank-notes^ 
isiio. strict conformity to the adual^dmand for Ifaemi It ia idfo 
a> proof, that, owing touthepnideiiceand fH'mness-ofthe-Direo* 
tors, the Bank, aithougli itl^is^madegcea^ adtances-to goi«ra* 
ment^ never has gone bqron^ what has been, reqtiired'fpr Ibe 
obcuUttion, orwhatoould.be retired: with the. other foadf it 
'^ possesses. 
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Statement of the Amount of Bank of England Notes in Circular 
tUm at Two different Periods in each Year, from 1793 to lSi9, 
and of the Advances by the Bank to Government at the same 
Periods. 



Amount of 

ilatlon att 
each Period. 



Amount of 

towoternmetat 
at eachPeriod. 



SatM. 



A;pnoiiqtof 
each Period. 



Aipoontof 
theA4v^noet 

5Gorammcnl 
at eachPeriod. 



1792. Feb. 25. 

1793. F«V. 2^. 
Aog. 26. 

1794. Eeb. 26. 
An^. 26. 

1795. Feb. 26. 

1796. Feb. 26. 
Aug. 26. 

l797.S^.|fc 
Aug. 26. 

1798. Feb. 26. 

1799. Feb. 26. 
Aug. 26. 

1800. 1^1). 0j5; 
. Ang^. 26. 

1801. F«b. 26. 

1802. Feb. 26. 
Aog. 26. 

1808. j^^b, 2a. 
Aug. <26. 

1804. Feb. 25. 

A°g; «*• 

1805. Feb. 26. 

Aug. 26. 



11,149,809 
U,606,969 
11,428^1 
10,838,214 
10,69^924 
10,6i^220 
13,539,163 
ll,459,Sa2 
10,909,694 
9,531,335 
WQl,9fi4. 
10,568,216 
12,850,085 
11|^19;[^Ji 
12,636,145 
13,259,873 
1^,236,676 
14,735,378 
16,577,514 

15,458,876 
16,887,115 

17.0.35,959 
17,57»,S5f 
17,32^924 
17,234^466 
16,296,178 



10,968,306 
11,684^ 
l(V52i9.Q2? 
11,851,388 

13,118,013 
13*460444 
12,717,239 
10,454,614 

7,145,134 

9,807,814 

9,44»,97» 

10,082,739 

8,986,439 

lSi,|0l,63» 

12,8^9,239 

15,289,439 

14,284,239 
lS,552i3^ 

13,635,239 
1^1^,9^15,23^ 

17,202,739 
11,745,339 



1806. Feb. 25. 

Aog. 26. 
1^07,Fe|).^a, 

Aug. 26. 

1808. F^ 26. 
Aug;. 26, 

1809. Feb. 25. 
Aug. 26. 

1810. Feb, 26. 
Aug. 25. 

Wl. B«b. 26. 
Aug. 26. 

1812. Feb. 26. 

4ng.f<5. 

1813. Feb. 26. 
Aug. 26. 

1814. ¥>^ !96. 
Aug. 26. 

181^..Fel).25. 

1816. Feb. 26. 

Aug. 26. 
.18tf ]f?b,l?^ 

Aug. 26. 
181B. Feb. 26. 

1819. Feb. 11. 



17,148,446 14,663,339 



20,034,112 
18*593,054 
17^^66 
18.014,677 
19^7,241 
20,429,281 
24,446,175 
23,584»833 
23,793,U5 
22,998,197 



23,307,471 
24,024,869 



14^445,339 

13,665,339 
14>364,939 
15,677,^9 
15,400,139 
16,809,839 
15,017,^9 
17,689,739 
18»06a^489 
22,696,1^39 
1^2,5^1,739 



28>«t910.21,9aSM39 



25,893,939 
2.5,731,239 



^095,41^ 2M^«<jS9 
28,979,876 35,814,539 
26,673,570 28,032,739 



27,0!|4,86^ 
25,6Q0,P69 
27,075,854 
27,^8^{9'8 
30,099,908 
28,279,043 



2^?5iW»9 
19,865,039 
27,222,845 
2fr?WP0 
28,300,200 
28,095,523 



20.60233?! 2^5^87^^ 
25,947,637 



23,028,820 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Agriculture^ Commerce^ and Manufacturis. 

When a country is first peopled, the setters 
direct their attention principally, if not wholly, 
to agriculture, in order to procure that food, with^ 
out which they cannot possibly exist As the 
Boil is new, and they have their chmce of situa^ 
tiou, they soon raise more than they can consume. 
If they have any connexion with other countrie$, 
the surplus is exchanged for the articles of cloth- 
ing, &c. they require, and which they procure 
iA this manner much cheaper than they could 
possibly make them themselves. This inter- 
course increases as the settlers increase, they 
naturally turning their attention to the rearing 
such articles of produce as they find are most ia 
request in the countries which supply them ; and 
when their produce becomes so great as to be 
more than is required to exchange for articles of 
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necessity maAt^vexAmce, <they ioiport aniclieiii of 
I11XU17. 

Tbis cQQtinueSi 90 long as any land fit for cmk 
tiration remains in tbe country .undccupi6d« The 
progress of population; isj -however, extteihely' 
rj^)|i} in sach sitqatioos ; and the number of i»H> 
h^liitants becoming at laat too giieat to be prb£ia>^ 
bly employed 19 agricultural 1 pursuits, a part of 
them turn tQ other objects. * Those residing on> 
the sea'^hore become fishers and sailors. The 
nMterials for ship-building being generally m 
abundance and easily procured, some become 
skip-carpenters. . Others take up the manufac« 
turmg of such articles as are of great bulk and 
Ultle value, and therefore cannot be so easily or 
advantageously fmportedi >Jli^>tlie population in-* 
ceases the number tt^ mtemu&ctureris increase' 
until at last they are greater than the agricultural 
produce of thfe> ooiititry >can-^ support, and ithey 
be€30iii|e exporters ofi^viiififufabtures and unporters 
of ajgficoltuimbprodbce/* ^ ; ^ 

iThtSiappearsitoibci thevQafuraliirogressof all 
natiteis^ ' aud a refereni^ tOi history > (will show, that 
it has laJMQ ;)pklace<in.every>cfmntrjr.that has been 
du^ilized. , . Afrtoutture^ '- doaimerce> and manu' 
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il^tiir!^ :go bawUii^haiid; Mid, wiAoot die nms^ 
ance of all three, no nation, community, or 
society of men, has ever become great, prospe- 
rous^ or flourishing. The dose connexion exkit- 
iog bctweeu themv and their dependence upon 
one another, do not seemi however, to have been 
8ijrfietei»% attended to or expimned fai any of the 
nnmei^Ms treatises pn political! eeoliotny. On ttie 
contrary^ one party has asserted the pre-eminence 
o£ agriciiltuM^ as '^being the only source <tf weaMb^ 
t0ta natJOQ^ manufiM^tqires being menefy a traiM*- 
mntatMn ef wealth of enp desoriplMis into that 6i 
mstb^r^'' Althioiigb thie doctrine is i^ot np^ 
i^uppQrted loi its ori^ifmL extent, yet a great <deril 
if? still mA in r^ard to the superieir admintagea 
o^ agrijcilltw^ aodlhe jMcesaty) for eneeiatagnigi 
it* On the other* fcandi,. it hasi beeiiietated, "^ tbat 
<^^Mi9it)erci$ and! manufaetntes are by iht-th^ grea*^ 
90^ if n^t that sole somc^ o£ iresdtb f audi nefet 
ir^iMEielp^ bi^n fiftdi^ Iwproofecrf thkopiMon; 
to many states, which by their cxmuikrce hafe 
attaioed great wealth,, with tittle or no. territorial 
(Nidsessions, ani^i to die rtcheB ikx|uiiied by those 
W)ho are actjjve^ employed as* moiaM^l^^ii'^^ <^ 
nierciiattls* As> uaoid^ in iM coutroveraies, iikf 
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MhnocMes Istt'thMe* HiSkaretib epkiionftbaf^^ ki 
general, directed their sole attention to briBgMig 
^[^twttni on}j such fii€tak and reasoningB a»iNP6^in 
iiappo»fe of the doctrine tbef hare esponsed, am) 
thtk aeal has» imwkmy inataa^, caBsed tbew M 
dialerl bolfc^ Mil to add aimrtiiMe that haM» na 9^ 
flMidalimw An aocnvateiiild distinct examioaliMr 
•i tbe three, ^ir nattii^es,'protienie% and eaap^ 
BMODii witlt €0^ anoMier} beirigof theatmoBtiaf^ 
fMrtswe^ anJii, indeed> absolately raqr^site to a 
ii|^t iwdmitancbng of the l^rst! pribtiples of pol»« 
tical ecoD^tny, it i^aH hare be dtt^mptad. 

The advocartea of these opposite d6otirin«ai hate 
geoeraUur treated these imo snbjects as baitig 
•afMrate and distinct, and: hark^ no; coaimiicm 
ifith one ancriiher, as, vfiikckf bciag two^pnaieij^ 
ia direcl oppositilan, so diali ooe/cocdd ndt b« 
SMppeafeed ;witboafc putting doicp^ or at ieafll iftt 
jnting^. th6 otl|ar» Tbi» has :jiA Aootit beien^. in a 
gmaiinieaaniie^ omng to the nnaaber of partial^ 
iaai^ ia aome caaea^ : sUbaurd 1awa» tegulatioitt^ 
mM reslrictiotif^ which have, fiomiitiiiia to tMM^ 
biMn made by gotenMnyflntn, sometioaea oft one 
a«A sowetiaim cin th». other, as tiie partiies mte^ 
rewtod in Hmm bad laflneMev inthont paying 

F 2 
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piop^irf g^d i)o^ thoir rigid connexim with ode 

.Agriculture aud maDufectures are nMuraliy 
tjoast .tompletdy conu^ted with and. subservieut 
to one^ianetfaer.. . Wikfaout ^^ricuitiire^ maiiu£EM> 
Um^ jwvl^i^ieimt ; .withcHlt nuntafitdurea^iafi^^ 
€iiltui^hiwuldi!hieiil9l?^Ull^fOrfno.u8fe to imnkndi 
Whatiisf. ^griciiultCHr^?, .^e; appliciaipD of naaQfi^ 
laJbbur * to' Ifae :esirtl> to m^m St to proddtee artiiolM 
vhich itwoxikl ilottdthclrwise do. What are hi»t 
RiilE^turesS ' thia';pee|laiikg ^tliose i drtidles, ^aud 
making thetiiififcifefllheiiise M mmu / 'iOoe 4>f the 
di8tki€tioQ& bet wBen< ^ gian ahd bn^lesr (is, that tlie 
latlw ace ^iial^fied rand contefntiimitb the/pvodaoe 
of itiie' earth ^os iJneyiiflnd it*; . whertias^ 'before^ n^»i 
cab; U6ewjit^> it jsMst ittideq^o a cban^v And all 
ti^ superiority of mad orer the ^briftes^ all his 
bodfly ^otnforts^ipleisitres, and rajoym^iits^ m 
this life^Mdepend upon* i the 1yariety[<and;perfec* 
tiob^of Ihe8e< changes: The farmer way. altimal 
be called.atmanafactarer, for ha alters the natifri 
produce oli the earth; at. all events^ 'the milkr 
and baker are^most «eOmpletely so. ^ Hie ^mpw- 
tance, therefore, of ! the manufacture is very 
different indeed from tl^ position of the econo- 
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mists. lost^ af pierely.tv^asinutiqgtiQP^'de-i 
s^l^ion pf riches into anotfai^ryibe aCtttialfyMgiiresi 
tl^.articlia its value, and may.,be:«)aiostM9ai4}to 
create it ajbtogeth^n What •. bene&t:QQVk}A\^ ;^<W^ 
try derive from barving granaries JlllQ^wjjkb grata 
of all sorts, stores loaded with bempK' ^fla^ 
li^a^p's wooly cotton: wctol» pot-a^, i&q^s^ ^ Witb- 
out manufieictnrers ia som^ part of,4b€i woi^ld; . to 
make tbem fit for tbe, aervieeof ,man» th^i.^Muld 
be perfectly useless; iftd€;ed» without a demand 
for th^m, they peyer, would b^ raised at all, rand 
that demand can^ oq|j^ proc^ from manufactur 
rers. On this hea^d tlje foUpwing opiniouSt from 
a work written s^ainst commerce and maptifecr 
tures, are oertainly very strofig. 

" The greater paift pf Europe has been fc^mer- 
ly subject to %he feudal sy^t^. Onihfs syst^ 
the Ring was coosid^ed as the proprietor b£ the 
soil ; this he! divided amoUgal his nobles^ mk coni- 
dition of their pedbrmiog ceirtain military ser- 
vices^ and they agaia subdivide their portions, 
difiitributing parjt , afta^ug ) theirr vassals, who: were 
bound to attepd them in thar warlike under- 
takings, and retaining what th^y deemed sufficieilt 
for Ihcar own waots. Thgt jMirt of the soil retained 
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by tlid l6rd» ^hkh mt^s ^t^ tiouie, WM^ cidtiTttM^ 
]^ A^ FSfl^im for Ms itdmeAiate «ie aMl ti«M^ 
AQd btrch 1«^8 ais tt<ere at a diistiairce w»e eoM^ 
loiW^ to the niaaragemMt'of tbe C^tM^, or pea- 
im&t^ <oti condition of their y»dkiiD>$ tip n (KntiiMi 
of the produce an reats^ 

*^ At diift period, ttantrfkfctMifrto, as it KepiMM 
t^lraiidh of induMT3r, wei^ tiot kiticmt]. H^ ^w M(w 
jtiolea necessary in ^wh -^ tv^ state were tfAtA^ 
oaHed by some imJkridual of %ht fhorily wfaitrh 
tsranted them/aad the c^s oTtnftQafttdtatershbd 
tio exigence. In snoh ^ iBtale of thhig^, ag)*k!«d^ 
t&fit vmmhMt bed) in aq extreimely Dmtnproved 
tGOftdiHwi. 

'' The Tassal, who was entitled to tfao wbOl« 
ppodQceof his land, net having tbe means of dis^ 
fioitqg of any "surplns, coiild have tio iodaeMieot 
to iwae ipore com than his own Htm\y Teqdirad^ 
imd Ike F^tflWiis and Xkoi^^ by whmn the food 
-ooasamed by (be bousdiold and the retanners «f 
tiwir herd' was produoed, bavfiig wo incftive Jbr 
eoartioD, would nataitiilly <HMiteiA tbeittselves wMi 
1h6 raefioiusious pirogess of their forefathers, "tseA 
•raise aottotio gmiti more tba» Miey oooM hiSfp. 
J iw tot d ) the ftct, tfa«t, lit lliepiBriMl <cf ^icli we 
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w«iirth tudud tkMl fottir ^^, bbdtidanttt l^roVei 
^e wralched islM^of agrioiklMrte; neither cKmld 
nny ^tvt^th he afCciiVDUhtted ki sach a state of 

^mmm % fftteV ftidMf tkeprodude of the earth 
^iM& ^M>lt dttrcMe wetSXh, all the isutplto food 
fe^Kmgbt hA6 e^cistent^ <st^ year ^as tonstimed 
^fore tbe next, by ttiose tuo^t utiprodaetiine of all 
Uie tnettibers of sociefty, a crowd of menial sef- 
^nti^ and of miNtary retain^ers. 

*^ This system of thitigs continued for mcQ% 
t^Nitdirles, and it is^ probable wotild have been iti 
^Xistetifee in ti grieat degree eten ^t thie presetft 
Moment, haiJ it not been for the fortnnate occur- 
rence of an etfitat to ^hich may in truth be attri- 
tHited all our wealth and greatness, and to whibh 
it iis dot exaggeration to say, we are indebted that 
W6 ate not now as ignorai^t and as oppressed ais 
lite those where thii$ (ev^t has not yet taken place. 
The oecurrence to i^ith laUude was the estabUsh- 
jMfnt trfa Tiew and distinct ctciss in society y the class 
i>fmanufiieturer$. Il is not to be supposed that 
this ^vent took ptace all at once, that it happened 
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jn consequeoQeof some^diQt or res<^ntimi of «ii]r 
partpf th^ compauDity ;it was brought, about.gjrar 
)[|iially, by the opeii^atioQ of varioa^ causes. The 
^results of the institutioD of tbjs new qtom of 
society were most important, J^^an is liataraUy 
/selfish. The lords m4 19^4 proprietors embraced 
with eagerqess the opportunity oflered to t^ei^^f^f 
devoting the surplus revenue^ which they were a^ 
jcustou^ed to consume in supporting a crowd of 
dependents, to the purchase of manufactures of 
convenience, or of elegance, for their individual 
gfratificatioq. To epable them to attain an abun- 
dant show of objects, from their qovelty so attracr 
jtive, it was necessary that their surplus reyeoiie 
should be as large as possible, and that it should 
bp in money ; hence, they were willing to let to 
theYill^ns and Ceorles, for a fixed sum of money, 
the land vvhich the former had been accustomed 
to cultivatie wholly for their benefit, and the latter 
to occupy on condition of paying tl^em a rent of 
the greatest part pf its produce^ When oqce 
these grand events, thp establishment of a class of 
manufacturers, and the substitution of a fixed rept 
jn money for ?n uncert^iq opp in kind, ^ere brought 
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about, improvefiiQDts in agricultoce: advanced with 
rupid stridds. 

" The farmer^ having now a market for his pro*- 
diiee» and the power of enjo3ring, without inter- 
jiQpHon, anyprbit be might make wonld be stir 
wmH%ed to redoubled exertion ; he would be de- 
8^us of cultivating bb much land, and of renders 
ipg what he cultivated as productive as possible; 

** Wealth would now b^in to accumulate ; the 
produce of the earth/ which was before dissipated 
by an unproductive tribe, which lefl behind it no 
yefstige of a return for its consumption, would 
now be converted into permanent and durable 
.If e^lth by the manufacturing class, which has the 
great qi.erit qf always returning an equal value fep 
the subsisten^qe ijt consumes. > 

/^ Afiairs b^ipg thus arranged, prosperity would 
littend every branch of the community ; the in- 
.pi*eas^ng popul^tiop of tbei manu&eturing class 
would require more lapd to he cultivated, and 
jthus employment would be pi^ovided for the ad- 
ditiooal population of the agricultural dass, which 
would conseqi)ei)tly be enabled to give greater 
rent to the land proprietors. . / : . 

"These l^st agaiQ womld acquire' increased 
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pimer of pronitng eaifloymeilt t^r tbe meuittllM^ 
taring class, and thus of affording its-ttieittbers the 
fivnos of ibtmased cousumptioh. 

^ Without enftering iuto the eongkl^rBtiott 4f 
fDany other benciftoBal md highly iwportent dftiMft 
which temited from the operation of this systMi^ 
4mck as the tfonnatidn of privileged towns, tiM 
Mdoctkmcf theai1iHmrypeiJ»«rofUien awl 

the coMequettt spreul 6f Kberty ^nd t^ science, 
I dmk it is ^sufioientlj^ obvious, ifrom the reason^ 
iag which has been nsed^ t!ua ike *es^teMion and 
i9i^wr0vemeid ^ ^iiffric^k^^ ha$ iiqpettdedupm. the 
mfimm>e^ numii^4^^ and anuiqioeiMy thai tht 
tenet i^tfte lieammhty ihM manufiMuties i»e a wn- 
ufuence ^ imptopid ^nigfi&tdi^ey tuot itnpratei 
agriculture of manufaetureSi 4s jkmindtd in 'err&r. 

'' The tratk ^ this pinion i^vill be Mill more 
evident,- if we attend to the fM«s Mrhidi the nittioM 
of Europe, aS ^ wbidh were originally tinder 
the satne feudal system, present to us. 

'^ We shah ind, that all those countries which 
have abounded in manufactures have been exten- 
sivdy cultivated, and have, in course, become 
rich; while, on the other hand^ those nations 
wiuch iMtve lew maiiMfocitutFeB, or ila which the 
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•grRwkniii, mni «lre, Miiiptralfvelyi^ poor% TbM^ 

WM finAiMftftblMied iii fitirop^, after ^t dttHc- 
I <df tfaf« fren^ ^Miste^ueiit ujpMi the defilttii>* 
of ilottak «iviHfeiftkm tiegan to disirip«l% 
iMre been lAiirays cddfeMlied for Iheir extmiiM 
ai|gticu1luTe, ki their tnkittte lattefftkli to irhieh 
livey may be said to tivil tte Chinese, ht? ing 
eoii^f^etted the wiiole icouiitry ud» a garden. 
France, too, has long had numerous numnflic^ 
tOKB, mad, as lAie fnrodoMS sttfictcwt food for lier 
Ta^t fiopalittion) mtnl be tolerably cattitidcd« 
On the ooMrary, in Rtissia, Portugal, and Spain, 
n^hicfa are dependent upon other nations for tlia 
bott: <eif thieiir matMifbotares, agrieui«aire has madt 
WiA little progress, and these natioiis/ are for 
Awn b«ing ^^v^Mkj, Qot^ilbslMding the extent 
ind fertitity of their soil. 

'* iBm not wdy wt tk6 ^MMmifls m Bftor, m 
tAM^iSg^ fkta imppovei ngrbovitwn is ifie ^l^t i^ 
TmOi^^ture^ ihmt (j^pmim that the weklfh ^f 
MttM^ coMHUiikd ^ thf^sB in JSuropeof^ i^ U 
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imdby expending thefarwhig^ even at the. eay^ense 
qf the mant^acturing class, is eqmUy incorrect. 
Tbe ecoDomists say, it woiil4 be much: more to 
th^ interest of a counj^y, if the greater part of 
thjQse,wfao are: now eoiployed in manufactnnog 
articles of luxury were^ to become cultivators <rf 
the. earth; and tbeyr qontend, that, Mfhile a vi^astie 
acre .remains in any countiy^ it would be better 
that its inhabitants should engage in it^ cultiya? 
tion thaq in any manufactures whatever. A very 
slight examinj^tioQ of this 4<x?trine will show its 
fallacy.... .-. - ^r.. ' , i . • . : 

. . V It has b^en already admitted that, in coun-r 
tries IMce Am^ica, where land is to; be had for 
almost nothing; where, in some dfetrictSy : the 
feitner lives by consuming the whole produce of 
his farm> not by selling it, and where, frc>m^thers; 
an extensive export of the produce of the soil i^ 
carried on, it is advisable that the chief attention 
should be directed to agriculture, andj^ m. long as 
they can get manufectures from other nations in 
exchange for their corn, they will best promote 
their interest by neglecting the former, and cul- 
tivating the latter product of labour. But the 
case is very different wi^h raapect to Europe. Tn 
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this part of the world, all tl^soil is private pro« 
perty, and not an acre of k can^ be had for the 
purpose of cultivation^ without paying rent for it 
Tjbe fiairmer must derive this rent from the sale of 
bi» produce. Now to whom is he to sell this 
prpduoe ? Certainly not to the class of land- 
pl'oprietors^ which is a very small class, in point 
of number, and consumes but a ismall portion <^ 
thd (j^i raised from the soil. To whom theiai cab 
be flook for the sale of that part of his produce 
whicbriato pay his rent, but to the class of imanu- 
&cturers? and, if it be from the manufacturing 
class that t^e farmer ia to derive his rent, it vrAl 
follofF that, whenever ithia class is supplied with 
a ^^otity c^ food sufficient for its wants, it will 
be impassive lor a sioglo acre additional to be 
cultivated. ; Jt is |iQt enou^ for the farooier to 
raise a $ufficiekicy o£ food* for hisjown family, he 
has tQ raise; a . surplus produce, which must be 
cpnvi^rt^ into im^oney for the payinait df his rent 
But how^oau be dispose of this surplus^ if there 
be already as much food produced as there is a 
defuaud for?;An exjtension of cultivation, then, 
cannot take place without a corresponding exten- 
sion of demand for the products of cultivation, 
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in ^ cl««iit of HiaiiuAtetarerA.''^: 

Tim thwryoi popotetioa baftag bee» sie eom^ 
fletdl]^ developi^^ itt aiqpears rather extraordiniir^ 
Am iN basi never been* applied la expiaia the pbe^ 
oAqMd^ wbielt hoyre repeatedly takea place, and 
hftive Cfftfdjted so nMicb eoibarrassiBeiit k r^^rd'ta 
IgricultiuealidiDftiuifectares;. Ithafrbeenalre*^ 
vtaAed tbaA» in new coootries, tbioly peopled, Ae 
attention of the actllera is prifieipalljr directed to 
agricallnre^ as the easiest and nost certain road 
10 ridbes. and independaice. So* long as new 
land is to be acquired^ at little or no expense, 
t^iia will qonliMie to be the case ; bnt as soon as 
the whole arable land iqr the country is appro* 
peialtd, whenever it becomes private property, 
and is coltivated, either by fbe propriAor, or by 
a tenant paying rent, then this direction of ^e 
Mcreased pepuUtion ef a country is at an end, 
because the natofe of agricultare is such, thefl no 
more ttan a certain number can be empfoyed te 

* *^ BritMtt iodepeadent ofCo mm erc c .^ It is cerhi&ily Teiy 
entfMrdimirf that such accurtto aadeonM*ire«MNibg should 
l^ fi>uiid in a work iMiai.sucb a tUe^ 
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a4¥a|»tag^ upon a certatn qucwtiliy' of grow^* 
\irhen tbe land is furepared^ ai¥) thc^ sead 9ow% 
tbe laj^ur ol* maa 13 for a timo suapend^; 
Nature must b^ 1^ to do^ bee pairt, aod> nQ 
IaboiiT> na iogepoity of aiao can a^^celeraj^ bev« 
\f ^«e, &^ox, w five. iDQa be sufficient, to pyUi^ 
lafte a bu^drod a<^e9 of land*, twcmiy^ thtftyi, or 
aojr Hid€j8iH^ ooviber, wo^ bo of lUtle R¥3ili 
i;oi;vice» awl w^oiald make no compaj^ative diff^ 
kreofifi in the prodiM^^ 

{» ord^r tp. 8iihdqe tbe fouxtb dement* oartb« 
^e asfi^mKie of the other tbrec^ air, water, fir«* 
i^i cequired, sMAd o^rm these 4^ £»rme]? ba9 iip 
coromaod. He most wait patiently vatii tbey dff 
tb^ worjft wk ihim owa time sa;>d way« O9 tbe 
CKHibrary/, over tbeae pow^fiil aiaxiliaides. th« 
mmnfoctarer bas acs^aifed most eompletotawayt 
01^ pan wake tbem, do aJin^o^t what be pleases.; 
by t^ii: ip«aA8 he Qau exequte in a few hours 
w^MitwowldxiatiwaUy take ipoaths; and be cm 
eB»ploy thwn Q»tber jioi^y or joiatly, as bept 
auite tbft oi^oration b« has w hand. 

In all agricultural countries, therefore, when- 
ever tbe population comes to a certain point, 
whenever there are sufficient for the cultivation 
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of the land, the population must soon ovet&oyff 
and become a detriment, instead of an advantagCj^ 
to the country, unless their attention is directed 
to manufactures and commerce. The only al- 
ternative is, to divide the land into lesser and 
tesser portions, which in some instances has been 
done, until the inhabitants have become so n«- 
ttaferou^, and thie portions of land appropriated 
to each so small, that they with difficulty earn 
a scanty and precarious subsistence, subject to 
the dreadful alternative of b?ing entirely or par- 
ttally cut off should inclement seasons bring on a 
fitiliire in the crops, and consequently a famine in 
the country.* • 

Many iustanced of this redundancy of poplila- 
tion, in countries almost purely agricultural, might 
be given. The overthrow of the Roman empire, 
by the barbarians of the north, is one very strong 
fllbstration. The hdrdes upon hordes which 
^ follolved one another in ravaging the rich stateii 
of Italy, isstied from countries v^hi^h had been 
previously almost unknown. Their numbers 



• Thb is strikingly exemplified in the over-peopled countries 
of China and Bengal. 
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tustonished the writers at the t^oae, and bitvd 
sibce been the subject of many speculations. 
The countries from which they came were strictly 
agricultural ones, and are so to this day. The 
inhabitants having, in consequence, increased 
£ur beyond any demand for their labour^ and, it 
is probable^ at last beyond the ordinary means 7>f 
subsistence!, they were ready to lay hold of any 
opportunity of seeking in other Countries that 
subsistence which they could no longer find in 
thm own, and^ therefore^ eagerly took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the Roman empire^ 
which had been brought on by its internal dis^ 
sensions. 

Jd modem times, matiy. instances of the same 
consequences, though not so strongly marked^ 
are to be fonad. For the i greatest part of th^ 
last cj^ntury, the amy and tiavy of Qreat Brijtain 
were principally supplied and supported from the 
highlands of Scotland i and the interior of Ire* 
land; in botth which places manufactures and 
commerce had made little or no progress. In the 
highlands of Scotland, forty or fifty years ago^ 
ten, fifteen, and, in some instances, twenty families 
gained a miserable sut)sistence, and paid a very 
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teifling xent, upon a farm which is now kt, at 
a high;rent, to one man and one family. Jb 
Ireland it was quite similar. The first improve- 
ment that was made^ in either couotry, was the re* 
ducinj^ the number of inhabitsuits on a farni^ and 
directing the attention of tlte overpius to other 
more profitable pursuits.: 

In mahuractures no such results tdke place; 
the pnly checks to the mnltiplicatibQ of manulne*- 
tnrers are, the want of the raw material, or ihe 
want of a markiet to' dispose of thewanafactiire^ 
give these, and the i) umber may be increased 
almost to infinity. ' A maonfaciuirer has no occa^ 
sion to wait for seasons or weather, he can woik 
at all times and in all situations 9 and the num- 
ber of manufacturers that cim be, employed, in 
comparison to agri^lturists, is very great. Ten 
of the latter are sufficient to raise food for, al 
least, one hundred of the former, aapd the same 
number are enough to raise materials to keep 
five hundred manufacturers constantly employedl 
In a fcounfry, therefore, where manu&ctures are 
established and flourish, the population soon lie- 
comes greater' tlmn its agriculture can supply, 
and rec<fUrse is obliged to lie had fin* iagricullural 
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produce to otfaei^ oonntfies^^ ivbere popnktioti 1iai» 
not made so great a progress. iTbis is not, bow-> 
evir, j^ipst tbe country, but in it^ ihvoiit*/ 
being the means of its^^ inbreasing in wealth aiyi 
prosperity. . - - ^ . ^ 

Commerce k the lidk whidi connect^^ agtie^ti 
tare and .mannfactin^es to^etben By commerce 
the agricultural pmduce>of one part of the world 
is <^rried to be. manu&ctured in another, fwhile 
Ae manufacture? is^ frei^uwtJy supplied with 
food by tbe^same means. ; . 

The importance of commerce has been gritty 
underrated. It has been stated ttf be merdy an 
excbapge of equivalents, and Aat all a nafioa 
gains by it can only be tha. difference betwixt thtt 
Talue of the goods exported «^. those imported^ 
that is, the g^^h of thie raiaater mantifactur^rand 
the exporter. On the contrary, without com- 
iMrce, without a deinaBdIbr' exportation, non6 
of the articles exported would have existed at all, 
they never would have been created. 

The earth produces nothing without labour, 
and labour is never applied to it without some 
certainty of a suitable returtt. No man will raise 
more produce, or make «ore manufactures, than 

G 2 
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be roqiiirf^s himseli^ ui;ile8s be bas some prospect 
of dispoatng of tbeoi. Wbenever, therefore, the 
ipternal w^nts of a country are supplied, the 
labourer, artificer, and manufacturer^ are at a 
stand still, they will do no more. But if a de^ 
inaiid for export occurs, they then resume their 
labours to produce such articles as may be re- 
(tjuired, and continue them only so long as that 
demand continues. . All the articles exported 
from a' country are therefore evidently created for 
the purpose, and it is exactly the same in the 
couQtry.ta. which they are sent There the arti- 
f)les given in return are created expressly to be 
px,ckm^S^:i and, wore there no demand for them 
for ^t purpose, they never would have been 
brought into existence at all. A country, there- 
fore, increases in wealth by foreign trade, even 
should the individuals who carry it on gain 
nothing, nay« even although those more imme- 
diately interested in it should be losers. 

It has been asserted^ that a nation, exporting 
, a^rticles of necessity and convenience, and bring- 
ing back» in rqtum, articles of mere luxury, can 
be no gainer, but. a .loser, by the exchange ; but 
this appearci also to be erroneous. Wealth has 
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been defined as '^ being all that is useful and 
delightful to man." But it is not the mere 
possession of ^hat is useful and delightful that 
'Constitutes a wealthy nation, so much as the 
actual enjoyment of these things. What is the 
description given of a rich, in opposition to a 
poor, country ? the inhabitants of the one have 
fine houses, fine furniture, food and clothing; 
while those of the other live in miserable huts, 
half clothed, and half starved. Even when 
each country has food and clothing in abun* 
dance/ the difference betwixt tbem is marked, by 
the variety and riches of those. 

In order that man may enjoy this, Providence 
appears to have destined, that the diffeipent 
countries and divisions of the earth should have 
intercourse with one another, and mutual ex 
change of commodities; for in no quarter of 
the globe are all the products of the earth to be 
found. !IQach has its own separate and distinct 
produce, Without a mutual exchange of those, 
a country cannot be in possession of all that 
is useful or delightful to man, and, therefore, 
cannot be said to be wealthy. By the industry and 
ingenuity of man, the products of the earth are 
not only, in the first instance, greatly increased, 
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but they 'are afterwtf ds put ioto an almost in- 
finite variety of formsi so as to make them usisful 
and delightfttl to- him. But without eommerce 
the natives of each country >^ouId have to con- 
tent themselves with the articles that country 
could prodace« The quantity of these might be, 
by labour, increased, so*^ as to meet the dematid 
of the inhabitants for them ; but; when that Was 
satisfied, there would be no inducements to 'pfo>- 
ceed further. Whenever, by comnierce, an in* 
tercourse is opened with another Country, the 
prt)duce of which is different, though equally 
useful and delightful to man, and which country, 
being in want of what is to be found in the first, 
is willing to make an exchange, the people i>f 
the first have then inducement to continue their 
labours, and to increase their produce, so as to 
dupply the demands of the other, and to obtain in 
return articles of necessity, convenience, or lux- 
ury, they could otherwise have no means of com- 
manding, and thus multiply their wealth, 6r 
means of enjoyment, by the whole amount of the 
articles so obtained. 

This explains the manner in which commerce 
has been remarked so rapidly to inerease ^ 
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Encouraged. It is not tiie mere interchange of 
commodities, but the multipllbafion of them, 
^r the purpose of being exchanged, that/ in- 
creases the wealth of a country. 

Another advantage of commerce is> that it 
enables the people in a country to devote their 
attention solely to the cultivation of sucjiartijcle? 
as they can most e^ily and adyanrt^g^op^ly pro- 
duce, with the sul^his Of which they caa pro^ 
cure, by barter, such other articles as they require, 
and which they could not so easily raise them- 
selves. By this means the total increase of the 
products of the earth may be doubled, and the 
general wealth of the world proportionably aug- 
mented. Was the doctrine of the division ci 
labour as much followed by nations as it is by 
individuals, was each country to devote its atten- 
tion solely to the cultivation of such articles as 
its climate, soil, and situation, are calculated 
for, and be contented to exchange tho.se for the 
products of oilier countries, the benefits would 
be incatculablet But, unfortunately^ a spirit, of^ 
jealousy pti^vades to>st countries in their finter- 
courde with one another. The prevailing idea erf 
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jMch is, that, it shall export as much as possible 
of its owQ products^ and import as little as possi^- 
ble of those of other countries. The very reverse 
ought, to be their guide ; the more a nation imi- 
ports in return for what it exports the wealthier 
that nation will become.''^ 

^ In countries, situated sis Great Britain^ foreign commerce 
is of inestimable advantage, or rather of absolute necessity. 
Almost the whole of the landed property of this country is 
in the hands of a few thousand wealthy individuals, who could 
not possibly spend their incomes, were they con^ned to the 
plrod^ce an^ manufactures of th^ country. They could have 
no inducement to purchase pots and pans« and Birminghani 
wares, woollen cloths, cotton goods, or agricultural produpe^ 
beyond what they required for their own and their families' con- 
sumption. In this dilemma commerce steps in to thenr aid. 
The merchant purchases from the manufacturer those articles 
of necessity and convenience, for which he pays him in tbe 
circulating medium; with this the munufacturer pays the 
farmer for the produce he consumes, \be farmer pays |iis 
landlord, and the landlord returns it to the merchant, in exr 
change for the articles of luxury which he has imported in 
place of the manufactures he had sent abroad. This wtti 
jhow the mistake some writers have fallen into, when they 
exclaim a^inst the impolicy of exporting articles of dumbility, 
such ai p^ and pans, woollen and cotton cloth, jydd importingi, 
m return, only consumaUe «rticles> as ^ine, brandy, ^o,. 
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Whererer commerce flourishes, there will a de« 
mand be created for additional maoufactures^ of 
Marions kinds ; and, as thereto rnjs are frequently 
made in raw produce, and sooietimes in new ma* 
terials, which require fresh hands to work them 
upi a stimulus is thus given to all business within 
the country. The mauufacturers and workmen, so 
employed,^ requiring additional food and clothing, 
the agricultural interest is thereby benefited. 
Every man must exist, but a workman in full em- 
ploy, «nd good wages, will consume a great deal 
more food and clothing than when he is only half 
CTaployed and badly paid. 

Thus agriculture, manufactures, and corn* 
merce, unite in augmenting the riches of indivi- 
duals and the wealth of nations. The natural 

The^ have not taken iQtp coqsideration, that, without this de^- 
Qiand for e^^pqrtation^ these pots^ pans, and cloths, never 
would have existed, they never would have heen created. 
The n^anufacturers, who made them, would not have been 
employed. The wealthy would have been deprived of the 
positive eojoyment of the luxuries received in return *^ and, ast 
tlu^ could not possibly spend rteir incomes, the whole pro-^ 
perty of the country would soon centre in their havds, to the 
ntter ruin of the other classes of society, 
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progress appeiars to be, first, agricultare, fhea 
maoufactiireSy and, at ^laat, bomtner^e. Unto 
ttiMe points natioDs are driven by the incpease of 
population, which, soon getting beyond the num- 
ber tliat can be beneficially employed in agriciti<» 
tore, forces them on to manufactures and com- 
merce, « er to a prematwe deoay , The experience 
tiftM^ges shows, that nations are similar in* Hieir 
existence to the human race; they have their in* 
fancy, their yoiith, their^manhood, and their old 
age,' and it would be as impossible to stoplheir 
progress, to alter these arrangetaiients, as it would 
be to stop the attacks of time up6n the hfuman 
body, or to turn an old man into a young one. 

A country purely agricultural is completely 
in its infancy ; its inhabitants may exist, but they 
do not live ; they are little better, in that respect, 
than the brutes and wild beasts that surround 
them. Each is engaged in manual labour, and 
tbeir ^joyipents are principally, if not wholly, 
oorporeaL This continues as long as the couptry 
is without manttfactures and commerca To 
these it must be indebted for atiy improvements 
beyond the mere means of subsistence, for all 
fhat embellishes life and makes it estimable, for 
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the pleasures of sense, and the €ftjoyuieiit«.>of 
intellect.* The slightest examination of modem 
or ancient history, the most <!nrs(Hry glance at 
the present or former sitnations of the differrat 
countries of the world, wiH show this at onoci 
Look at Poland, a country, even at present, 

* The strongest proof that can possibly be given of this is, 
that although the agricultural class in Great Britain has become 
a rich and great body, far beyond any agriculturists in modern 
or ancient times, and is estimated to consist of one«third of the 
population of the country ; yet it has never produced one mao 
dp gres^t and superior taknt9. All the discoveries in the arti 
said sciences, all. the improvements in machinery, all the in* 
numerable useful inventions, that are to be found in this coun* 
try, find which have raised it to the highest rank among the 
nations of the earth, have emanated from the other classes of 
society. To these classes, also, has the country been solely 
indebted for the very great literary reputation it has so jp^tty 
acquired. It is not meant to include, in this statement, the smtll 
body of opulent land-owners, which, although comparatively 
few in number, contains several of the first literary and scientific 
characters of the age. But in the numerous body of farmers 
and practical husbandmen no such (hing is to be found. It 
is above thirty years sbce an Ayrshire ploughman astonished 
the world by writing verses, and although^ few feeble com^ 
petitors for fame have started iip, ntthbg equal to him has siao^ 
appeared in that class. 
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mth little mauu&ctures and no foreign coni'' 
merce, except the occasional exportation of its 
grain and other produce, and thus entirely de- 
pendent on its agricultural labour. There will 
be found a few overgrown landholders, possessing 
immense tracts of country, and living in barbae 
rous magnificence and gross ignorance, while the 
soil is cultivated by a miserable peasantry, held 
in slavery, and who subsist principally on black 
rye bread, the wheat, which they raise in immense 
quantities, being taken by the land-owners, and, 
if no demand accrues for its exportation, left 
to rot on the soil, they, in many instances, not 
being at the pains even to house it. Look at 
Sicily, a most fertile island, producing great 
itbundance of grain, but where the inhabitants 
in general are in a miserable and wretched con-» 
dition. It is the same in every old settled country 
in the world, whose pursuits are confined to 
agriculture. If history be examined, it will be 
found to have been the same in all former ages. 
Look to the state of Europe, in generals two or 
three centuries ago, or take any particular king^ 
dom, even Great Britain, and examine what it 
was at that period, with what it has become^ 
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tbrdugh the influence of manufactures and com-' 
merce. When these are at their height, then the 
tounlrj may be said to be in its vigour, or full 
ttanhood. When they fall off, from whatever 
cause, then does the country begin to decline, 
and if judgement id to be had from past ex* 
perience, it will gradually sink into old age. 
It is conceived nothing can prevent this. All 
that can be done is, by judicious applications, to 
preserve the body in vigour, and to keep off the 
approach of decay, as long as possible* 

One of the principal symptoms of this decay of 
the body politic is the increase of supernumerary 
and useless hands in the country. Whenever 
there is a difficulty of finding employment for the 
labouring part of the community, for such as have 
no means of support but by their industry, then 
is that country dying of a plethora of inhabitants. 

Until the theory of population was laid down^ 
it was generally believed and understood that the 
riches of a country depended in a great degree 
upon the number of its inhabitants, and that there- 
fore every encouragement should be given to the 
increase of population. It has since been found, 
that this maxim must be taken with very great 
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reservation. It IB no doubt true, that the greater 
the niu<i|b^r of industrious people in a country, o^ 
pieople who are able and willing to provide for 
their own support, the wealthier that country will 
be/ provided it can find employment for these 
people. But wherever there are a number of poor 
people,' either unwilling to work or unable to find 
trbrk, that conntry must be poor and in distress,^ 
exactly in proportion to the number of such use- 
less members of society. The only possible re- 
medy is to send them to some country in want of 
inhabitants, where they may not only provide for 
their own subsistence, but assist the mother coun-* 
try, by taking off the surplus of its manufactures, 
in return for produce raised by them. Were the 
whole earth fully peopled, it would be impos- 
sible to put this into execution ; but as it is well 
known that more than one-half of the terrestrial 
globe, including some of the finest portions of it, 
is yet without inhabitants, no remedy could be 
so effectual ; and* this the more eq[>ecially, as the 
pressure upon the population of the mother coun- 
try being taken off, the deficiency would soon be 
supplied, and to very great advanti^e. 
The reasoning here followed, and the conclu- 
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sions drawn from it, being extremely important, it 
is thought necessary to gite a short abstract of 

them. 

In all newly settled conn*ries agriculture is prin- 
cipally followed, because it is the easiest and 
surest mode of insuring a subsistence, and leading^ 
to riches. As long therefore, a» land is tolbc 
found fcr new settlers to occupy^ it will be>pre^ 
ferred. Whenever the land erf a country is >tidm- 
plietely settled,, whenever it aU becomes private 
property^ this is at an end, for beyond a certain 
point, the population of a country cahnot be ad-^ 
vantftgeojosly employed, in its cultivation. The 
attention of the surplus population is then directed 
to manQiactures, first. for the internal consump*' 
tioii, and, when tfaatid supplied, then for the pur- 
poses of foreign commerce. 

When: the population of a country gets beyond 
all these modfs of employment, the only resource 
isem^ation. 

Emigration. has many advantages ; it relieves the 
mother! country -from idle people, ^ho had been 
pressing and wdgfa^ng it down ; it puts those peo- 
ple in the way of labouring usefully and advan- 
tageously for themselves, and it raises new colo- 
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flies, which may become cnstomers to the tnother 
coantry for her surplus manufactures. 

Any attempt to retain inhabitants in an old pec^ 
{4ed country, by employing an extra number in 
agricultural pursuits, must at all tim^ be worse 
than futile* 

In new colonies^ a man generally hks his choice 
of situations, the whole country is before him, and 
he may settle where he pleases. He finds a vii^n 
soil, which only requires a slight labour to make 
it yield plentifully ; he has little or no rent to pay, 
no taxes^ no tithes, no poor-rates. In an old peo- 
pled country, on the contj^ry, he finds every eligi- 
ble spot previously occupied ; already are there 
sufficient hands employed in agricultural labours ^ 
he can therefore only add to the number by en- 
deavouring to take in land, which has been 
left uncultivated by its sterility, and barrenness^ 
£ven this he cannot get without paying a rent. 
Should he succeed in tearing a livelihood out of it^. 
that will not be sufficient, he must also get enough 
to pay tithes, and taxes, and poor-rates* In such 
ft country, a man cannot be a passive citizen; he i^ 
required to be an active one; he must not only 
support himself and his &mily, if he have<me, he 
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must also cohtribute to the support of many others. 
AHthis it will be quite impossible for him to do, 
and> at the same time, furnish grain as cheap as it 
can be aflforded by the settler in a new colony. 
'He is therefore under the necessity of calling upon 
the government of the country for protection, 
which is given by passing a law prohibiting the 
settler, or any foreigner, from importing grain into 
the codntry, until after it has j^ached such a price 
as will enable him to effect these objects. 

This may at first view appear very fair and 
proper; but a slight examination will show that 
it is against the individual in particular, and 
most injurious to the community in general. It 
is against the individual, because it is encou- 
rajgibg him to give a wrong direction to his in- 
dustry, without a fair prospect of his being re- 
munerated. The merely passing a law, pro- 
hibiting the importation of grain into a country, 
until it has reached a certain price, by no means 
secures to the cultivator that price for his grain. 
A variety of circumstances may occur to prevent 
that: a change from war to peace may lessen the 
demand for agricultural produce, for during war 
there is always a greater consumption than in 

H 
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peace; a stagtmff^ ia trade and .maoufifkct^u;^ 
may lessea the cQiufpinption^ by d^priviqg tHe 
^people of the po weir, of purchasing; a plen- 
tiful harvest, or snccession of plentiful harvest?, 
may give a superabuuds^^^e of agricultural p^- 
dii^e;. ftnd ^ coiQ)i;>in.ation pf thes^ jnay^ by les* 
seuing the demiE^nd, and, increasing, the prpdu^- 
tion^ lower the price yery.fjonsid^rajbly. In this 
qa^e, the individual would puffer severely. 

On the.otb§r^^and, a country being at war, or 
4n. a istate of gre^t^inanufacturin^ an4 mercantile 
prosperity, .or having a bad harvest, the demand 
for agricultural produce ipigbt exceed the supply, 
and cause the necessity .of importations* The 
community would then suffer, because^^jthe ini- 
portations would not be allowed^ itntil g;rain )is^d 
got to. the high price fixed by 1^^.^. Thi^j high 
price would have to be paid, uot only to the indi- 
vjdual who had cultivated a bad soil, but to all 
the cultivators in the country. Those who from 
rich audi fertile soils, in a high state of cultivation, 
could produce grain at a cheaper rate, are really 
the parties who re^p benefit from this measure: 
while the individual, for whom it has been psten* 
sibly Quact^d, gets, at the best, little more than 
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will ramburse him for his trouble and expenses, 
they acquire a handsome additional profit; a 
profit far beyond their fair proportion, to which 
they have no just claim, and which they would 
never obtain, but through such mistaken l^sla-^ 
tive arrangements. This profit is improperly 
taken from the other parts of the community, and 
must at all times bear hard upon them. These 
parties, however, having once obtained this pro- 
fit, conceive themselves entitled to it, and, there-^ 
fore, should a change of circumstances take 
place, should an increased production, or a dcr 
creased demand^ again lower prices, they wil) 
hfd ready to complain, ^s much as the individual 
who really suffers by it* 



* The sitpatioD of the agriculture of Qreat Britabi at the 
present, time is a most complete exposition of this, Dnring a 
war of nearly twenty years duration, and of one hundred millions 
average annual expenditure^ tl^e demand for agricultural pror 
dace became so great, as to rabe its prices very coqsiderablyf 
This not only mcreased the value of old cultivated lands, but 
gave encouragemeiit to brin^ in new; and agricultural pnr-f 
suits became a favo^prite speculation. The value of all pro^ 
perty of that description was doubled, and in some jiistai^ces 
tripled^ and the rents piud by the farmers increased in a still 

B 2 
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greater proportion. This eoptinued, unfil peac^ biofgW » 
diminiftfaed coDsomptioiiy mud, as might naturaUy have beenea- 
pectedy a considerable diminution in pricei Then all parties 
concerned in those pursuits began to complain/ and have con* 
tinued to do so ever since, with what justness, fairness, and 
candour, the following short statement of facts may tend to 
show. 

In- 1804, a law was passed, raising the price at which 
for^n wheat could be imported from 42s. to 6df.. This 
law continued in force until the peace in 1814. The price being 
generally, from the great demand, considerably higher daring 
tbat period, great encouragement was thus given to the cul- 
tivation of waste lands. Besides what was private property, 
above 1000 enclosure bills passed the Houses of Pariiament 
for the division of commons. Immediately after the peace, th^ 
ptjce of grain ieli very considerably. In consequence, an ap^ 
plication was made to Parliament, by the agriculturists, to raise 
the importation price of grain. A law was accordingly passed^ 
fixing the rate for wheat at 80s, and for other grain in proper* 
tion. A deficiency in the crops of the two following years 
gave the agriculturists the complete benefit of this law; and, 
having been relieved of the income-tax, which bore pecuHariy 
hard upon them, and also of a considerable part of the malt- 
tax,' and some of the lesser taxes on husbandry, it might have 
been expected that they would have been satisfied, and have 
rested contented. Unfortunately, however. Providence has been 
pleased to send thtee plentiful seasons in succession, (a thing 
certainly not common itk this variable climate,) in which the 
quantity of grain produced has exceeded the demand; tltU^ 
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1«ad<etkig the iiiiportaiion law a nuUity, the prices having sunk ' 
considerably beneath' its limits. In this situation the agricul- 
lorlsts have agahi made application to Parliament for relief, 
bat without specifying any mode in which that relief can be 
gtanted. Indeed it would not be easy to point out any, nor have 
they. In fact, the smallest right or title to make any such 
claim. They are only suffering the usual consequences of over- 
trading* An unnatural and forced demand for all agricultural 
produce ifiduced many of them to engage deeper, and to involve 
ku^r capitals in their pursuits, than prudence warranted. A 
change of circumstances has taken place, and they are suf- 
fering in consequence. But in this they are not singular, every 
class in the community is labouring under the same embarrass- 
ttients, and some of -them much more severely. What right 
have the agrrcultural class then to come forward and call for 
relief at the expense of those other classes 1 They allege that 
they cannot pay their present high rents and public burdens, 
unless the price of wheat.be at a certain rate ; that is just say- 
iag, you must make the other classes not only pay their own 
public burdens, but ours, and also assist us to pay our rents, ■ in 
order that landlords and tenants may contulue to draw the same 
high incomes they have done for some years past. How could 
it be possible for the other classes* the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile .ones especially, to bear this, even were it thought pro- 
per to accede to it 1 After having lost at least the one-half ot 
their -capitals, by the depreciation in the value of all articles, 
with an equal dhninution in their trade> but no diminution in 
their jshare of public burdens^ could th^ continue to pay the 
sanpe high rates for all the necessaries of life they did when 
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they had a great trade andiarge profiU 1 ^fhe high 4one.iil- 
Which the demand has been made is not less jrepreheqsiUeA 
Much has been said of the great importance of the agridiU 
tuial class, and of its preponderaiice in the state. There is 
no doubt that that class has already, from particular ckcooH 
stances, acquired, at least, its proper share of the wedtho^ 
the country. But that can be no reason for. allo^raig it ti> 
grasp at more; on the contrary^ it should be a ^irei^ strong, aigiu' 
metit for preventing it ; for if that is not . donei jt wiU i^poil 
Swallow up the other classes altogether, to its own utter riiiq# 
as well as theirs. As to its importance, ^n ,ti^. agriculturists 
be ignorant that they cannot do without matiufacturers, and 
merchants 1 but these two classes could do yery well without 
them. Without these, consumers^ their grain would be left to 
l^t pn their fields ; whereas these classes could live and flpuriih 
although no grain was grown ui the country, provided oviy 
they were at full liberty to bring it from wbere they pleased. 

The only mode in which Parliament can possibly grant reUejf 
V> this class, consistently with their duty to the other, classeiy 
appears to be, in some way to ease it in regard to tithes imd 
poor-rates^ aa these bear peculiarly hard upon it> Of fbt 
other taxes, the agriculturists do not pay more tban.the rest^^ 
the cpmmunity, perhaps rather less, in proportion to their shAre 
of the public wealth. There appears, ^her^ire^ nothing for 
tbern^ but to submit with patience and resignation to bear their 
share of the general distress. ** Unto whom much is given^ 
from him much will be required.'^ Those who have purchased 
Uud at extravagant rates^ and have sunk ^large capitals in 
(endiiavours to cultivate barren and bad landsi must give over 
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their potBitits and pot up with their loss : the landlords must 
b« satisfied with less rent, and the tenants with decreased 
profits. 

This may be conceived to be' cold and unfeeling advice ; but 
have not the other classes been obliged to conform to it, with" 
oiit any chance or possibility^f reiftesi ? '* itaVe^^'not many of 
the manufacturers been completely ruined, and are not those 
who are still able t# go onrwjftikhigifor little^ or nothing, able to 
employ but few hands, a^^^^PRy,^^^^^^^ .^^ hpidly 1 Is it not 
the same, if not worse, with. the mercantile class, a great pro- 
portion of whom have been annihilated, and those who remain 
complain they can do no business to advantage, and are there- 
fore principally *li vibg on'w^at liemiiiirs iJt t^eiV capitals ? Were 
itask^ upon the 'Eichai%e of I^iidbn;^fif Articles WlQ'shit^ 
al^pretoittovt^Nyrttprndvantage, orwfabt Ap imp<)r4^ (telunitf 
^erMd>nswir would be^None/' ;Un4^r^uc^^irc^mststi)c^^*t^ f 
houses of Parliament, instead of entertaining an^ icl^ pf-^ 
giving farther relief to the agricultural class, sboul4 rather 
take into consideration the propriety of lowering the rate at 
which foreign corn should be allowed to be imported, in oraer 
to' give 'retief to the* oth^f* 6las'se8» in the event of a dencietit 
Ulhr^j The tatc^krenc%>el^ little mov6 than they were in 
]S*4; the ^4ther.binfd^s,^ except poor-rates, are the sMne, 
and the prices of all other commodities are lesf. r The ^grici^-^. 
tttiistft were then satisfied with 63s. for wheat, and the?e ap- 
pears to be no good reason why that rate should not now be 
reverted to. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Of the Balance of Trade and Rate of Exchanges m 

In the first intercourse betwixt two coontries, 
commodities are generally exchanged without 
any very close attention to their respective iHtrm- 
sic values. 

. As far as records go, these exchanges have 
aliways commenced betwixt a country advanced 
in civilization, and one in a comparative state of 
barbarism, if not savagism. The vessd»:rOf the 
former, touching upon the coasts of the latter, are 
generally in want of provisions or refireshments* 
which they freely receive in exchange for a few 
articles of use or ornament previously unknovyn 
to the natives, who, having consequently no n[ieaiii^ 
of ascertaining their real value, frequently recj^ve 
them at an exorbitant one. 

Should the intercourse continue, and the ex- 
changes be repeated, they soon come to acquire 
a more correct idea of the value, and increase 
their demands accordingly. 
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They also find it oecesaary to assupie some 
point of comparison, whereby to estimate, the 
Talae, not only of the articles they give,^ but oC 
those they receive. Thus we find the natitesioif 
Otaheite, after having had intercourse; with tb6 
Etiropeati vessels, fixing upon axes as the stan- 
dard of comparison. 

As tbe .int<erc9iirse increasjes^ the. natives turn 
their attention to the cultivatimi or procuring those 
articles which are most in request by the fore^- 
ers, npt only for inimediate consumption, l^t to 
carry home to th^ir own country. 

By this means the connexion gets gradually; 
extended, and is at last permanently establiahfid. 
When it is so, the exchangeable value of the arti- 
cles is rigorously exanained, . and comes to be very 
iiicely ascertained on both sides. To enable then»; 
to do this^ it is found essentially necessary to fix 
a comparative rate betwixt the standards of value 
of the two countries. 

Thus the point of comparison adopted by the 
natives upon a part of the coast of Africa, ( a bar 
of iron,) was, in their intercourse with the English, 
fixed to be equal to two shillings sterling. 
.In countries where a circulating medium has 
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heeh establiiSdied-, iKe iht^cdnr^e takef attMiilier 
UAa. Tbeneetesltf^'bf'^xchangiDg' one cdn^nio- 
^y'for «notb«tJ dotidn^er'^exiBts ; vthe(!partl«0 
Wiiigiijg«thetD, ieo^evally,' a%er ftxiiig»%7pilbe»«e- 
tittrdidg to <tli&iti^kaii«kHrd%ofvthe'!«oQatr|pdM^ 
9»€'<m, ' *eceiv(»Jti]atiiiaioutit>ta(th«tewi>«Mf*qf))'ilii 
country, and then purcbasenirtKli<iat4iel6# tiltff 
triib to darry^honK^,'^«tKti^arf' <fi^^tb«tn -with 'the 
ii*6ttey-theyh*Tflr*wii<«#.'"> > ' '■ 

7he last ^1M! gl«««Blft •ittJjffMit^lMiit'fe'the ilMro> 
^<itiont«fiMH^i<»f<^t)xeteinge';'iand'<thfiti can only 
take place in couati4«Et'hfigbTyd1^ized«''mtli «Bta- 
t0l0l»kii|f6v<(#tiffietitt>^>Mrd'iHiier^t*t«^ and Cbnfi- 
^i»^yhkMitidi' "' '■..1": ■•■I = '*■.'•■« ,•■;.■, •'; 
- Ht bM 'of "^KkbaMge'ttMy b& d^ned to ht, *'^i 
Mrri(t6b'0t<d«)«%^a'fQ6rchMit'iti^-<iftte cottttiy, tipon 
a toercbattt fn an»lher,'tey«l>ay-tt'*e«Wain 'ima, 
spedfied in the 'blody ^1f@r«bf, at « <!ei«iiii timig; 
alsb' spedfi^d.*" f hi^ i$ ' sdiit fi^tmi the one coun'i 
try to the other, and if the va<lii6Mdi''tii^ Whotti 
it is draWn aCc^'thle '^Yn^,' VA%li^ he h^^ta/t^ 
botirid^topa/itWh^natrte. . ' 

l*^^ a tafe/cbalit^4«ii«S'gWtt» to'aodlhir'Cdoilf^ 
try, he di^irs a B9l#'*ftKtihiOTli|fe'«* tbff tliBfe«ft 
theredf, attd that fflll'lie selfe'tfraiif 6f Msbdi^h' 
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btmm, who marf ^ave ta pay for goods got fVom- 
that country ; or else he receives, from the person 
to whom he hzn jsent Uie goods^ a drafts <iipoa his 
Mighbotir for the amount flTimsbflis aife draiwn Of 
accepted) for all the articles sent dut of ot»re* 
6^ied into a country; and as fai' aith6 amount of 
the i articled exported from a country are equal to 
those imported into it, the mutual ddl^t may be 
discharged by the&e bills. i ' ' 

In the use Of bilfe^ hoWever, one great tliffictrity 
occurs," which> 4s, -that each commercial tioiintry 
has a different standard unit, and different coins 
or 'tokens thereof; so that to ascertain in ono 
country the aiiaount of a debt in addther, requires 
a k«Wledge not o»ly of the standard and coins 
of each country, but of their respectiire Values one 
to another ; and as^ In some cases, those have never 
been exactly ascertained^ a good deal of confusiom 
has ensueil. ' ^All tftiis might be completely avoid- 
ed, and the businei^ made perfectly easy, were 
the commercial vworld to agree to have one stand-^ 
ard Unit for the whole; then the proportion thabtiie 
eoips of ^ch country bore to that standard would 
be accwately known. This, however, like the idea 
of an universal standard of weights £md measures^ 
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may be talked of in theory,- but ir^.nef^rbetW-' 
doced to practice. 

The conmOo mode followed is, that when gOodd. 
are bought in one cduntry for i>ehoof of a ilaer^ 
chant in another, they are first charged adcordiog 
to the currency where bought, but, when a bill 
is drawn for them, the value is either changed into 
the currency of the country they are goikig to, 
according to the proportion the two currencies 
bear to one another at the time,^ or that proper- 
tJLon which is called ^\therate,of exchange'* is fix* 
ed and stated in the bills* For instance, a mer- 
chant in London orders from fiussia a quantity 
of goods, which the agent th^!e purchases, and 
states the invoice as amounting to so many rubles, 
which is the unit of that cpi|:^ntry : when he draws 
for the amount, he either calculates the sum lit 
pounds sterling, according to the rate of ex- 
change at the time; or else he just states in the 
bill, so many rubles at so many pence p^ ruble, 
by which means the amount in British money is 
easily ascertained. 

When bills of exchange are thus used in liqui- 
dating the debts of one country with another, 
they become a complete article of merchandise; 
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they are boaght and sold, and vary in tbeir price 
as^ mnch as any other goods. But as they will 
m\y be l>oaght in one country, to pay a debt due 
to another, it must be evident that the demand 
for them, and consequently their value, will entire- 
ly depend upon the debt due by that country be* 
ing more or less than the debt due to it There- 
fore, it was always understood, that the high or 
low rate of exchange was an indication that the 
imports or exports' of a country were greatest; 
and that the value of bills was entirely regulated 
by the balance of trade, or at least by the number^ 
of them brought to market. It remained for the in- 
genuity of the present times to discover, that '' the 
^ effect of the balance of trade, or even of the ba- 
^ lance of payments^ upon the rate of exchange, 
^* was very small, in comparison to the effect of cnf*- 
" rency thereon ;" and that, consequently, whenever 
the rate of exchange got very hijgh in any country; 
then it must be positively concluded that the ciir- 
rcfncy of that country was depredated. 

As this doctrine has now gained almost uni- 
versal credit, even amongst the best informed, 
it will be necessary to be particularly explicit in 
att^oqptitig to refute it. 
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'|1ie^rfor;;app9ar$; to h^veoriginatei luigBd^ 
nfkce^4fi the rpiinciple of a standard unttin eadi 
pouqtry^ mAJn wrong ideas of the nature of de* 
jireciatioB. ; 

: Not * atte^ii^ to the prmeiple , (rf a standard 
i|ait^ writers Ob this subject have pussded themi' 
selves and thetrcreadfei^, hy attempting to establish 
gD}dl<iai4silv6i^ai^ tbemnilrersal standard ; and, by 
conceiving that the value of these articles should 
he thetsame ail over the ddmmerdal world, th^ 
have been led to make such conclusions a» have 
involved the stibjecA ; in jv/wly great obscurity. A 
pound of silver in P^u, is not of half somuch va*» 
loe as in Spain ; in Spainit isof le^svalue than in 
JBngland, and in England it is jnst of half thd va^ 
]tte<thatit isin.China;t ;Yet in all these pladed; 
silver may be, and is employed in eommoB^rcil^ 
lation^ not as the 8tand4rd of value itstlf/(biA*! sM 
9k symbol or token bfitv . Jjt ifirJbheseford absusrdfo 
say, thatr if a merefaaot gives so= manyipovndi 
weight of silver % a draft on ancib^ coimtry^i 
ilifhen he sends the draft to^ that, country he U^ to 
receive exiM:tly the same wei^* of^stlverifort'tt, 
Shpold one in Britain purchase a draft* ort Spainv 
and receive payment in this way, he wo*ldf>loile 
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ai;tiq]^i^.woiild tbQifitrja9i^>> •an4.ti}^^&«tity^ of 

same. Or should accident»diiidfitdi k ifi any paiv 
ticttlai* xonntnjfv liti i would . remaia idnMoisbed, as 
tbti^iiWOttld be Do.indaoeraent.to mcfrohants 4x> 
stipplyUM^d^denoy. . ItJs tbe c^nttaDt fliMAiN^ 
tion iQ^tbAiootaparalmne mlciM ctf these,. vHlLoilMr 
artiolefii r^ft^merciiaiidise,: and witbfooe. another, 
that ^ca^e» thei jconveyanqe of ^ them vfrofli' one 
couaUyvto. another. 

, ' IfJt be aUoWed that there exists^ in^every oom- 
mercialcoiiBtry, a j^aiidafd anit, by which tbetre- 
latife rvalue of all artioles in that ciHmtry is traly 
ascevta^c^^hea* ^^i itiual beneittdei^ Ahat jl is of 
liOi«(W6eqii«oof) whM ayfiibals or tokeM the^peoif 
(Pl^ oCit country ^araptoy to represent that standard 
unit»ipropru)«d only, that these tokens readily pass 
at the vali;^(they are issued for ;» anddt imisicdso 
be eTidea;^ that when a merchant sends fo^s 
to any cpwtryt and draws a bill £(Nri^eamoa»t» 
H «an..be of no conieqaencie to bim how, or in 
what ^my» that bill is pwd^pvo^n^e^ that, iki the 
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•first instance, he gets/^alue for itequivs^ent lo the 
amonnt in the standard unit of his cbuntry ; and 
that» in the second, the person he passes it to he 
also satisfied, by receiving payment in tokens re- 
presenting the amonnt in the standard tmit of the 
Hzountry it is payable in. 
' For example, a merchant in London sends ^M^^ 
Haitiburgh goods to the value of one hundifed 
{>oi!inds British, and draws for the amount. In 
tloidg this,, he will state a sum in Hamburgh cur- 
j-ency equivalent to the pounds sterling, according 
40 the rate of exchange at the time. Suppose that 
thirty-five schillings, then his draft will be for one 
Jiondred and seventy-five pounds Flemish. Now, 
4f.he gets one hiindred pounds in this country for 
this :di^ft, and the person to whom he sells it, , or 
to whom it is sent at Hambui^h, gets equivalent 
to ope hundred and seventy-five pounds ^lemie^ 
for it there, it certainly matters not to the London 
merchant whether the payment at Hamburgh is 
made in gold, silver^ or brass coin, paper'^^money, 
orgo(^s. In the same mannier, should a hi'er- 
<)hant at Hamburgh send goods to London^ thi 
draw for the amount, he will state the draft at so 
much sterling for Flemish ; and if it is Jiettled for 
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in Loddon according to the sam stated, it is of no 
consequence to hira whether it be paid in guineas, 
shillings, crown pieces, dollarb, bank-tokens, or 
bank-notes. 'When a merchant, therefore, pur- 
chases a bill on a foreign country, and remits it to 
that. country, he does not expect that it will b^ 
paiid by the exact same quantity of gold or silver 
being delivered for it that he gave. Indeed, in the 
present improved state of commercial intercourse, 
it J very seldom happens that gold or silver are 
really given, either in the purchase or payment 
of a draft. The settlement is more- generally 
made by bank-riot€js,* or a > check on a :bank, 
and not unfrequently by goods or inland bills.' It 
woaldtheref0re.0fte9.be very difficult to ascertain 
the exact quantity of gold equivalent to the value 
either given for, or received in payment;of, such a 
draft. 

The true nature of depreciation, in connexion 
with exchange, appears also to have been mis- 
understood. It can be said really to exist, only 
when a symbol or token passes in common cur- 
rency for a less proportion of the stiandard unit 
thlan it was oiriginally^ issded- to represent. For 
instance,- should ^< guinea pass' for eighteen shil- 

I 
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liDgSy or eighteeihtw^Dtieths of a ponnd sterling, 
it wo»Id really arid truly, be depreciated. Now» 
if a merchaut in Lotidon had a bill upon Ham^ 
burgh for a Slim equival^t to one hundred and 
five pounds Britisb» or oo^ hundred! guineas, in 
selling it, he certainly would itottbl^eas payment 
one hundred of these guineai^haipass^ cuit$»l- 
ly at eighteeil shillings, beQause«: one hundred of 
tiiese would not be equii^alent«toone.huaclredan4 
five pounds, but only to ^ninety pounds; it would 
therefore require, one hundred andisi^i^teen, atid^ 
fraction^ to make the equivalent; and should be 
get that quantity, he would just have sold his bill 
at par. But if, when guineas werepassifig cur^ 
rently at twenty^one shillings, one hundred' and 
sixteen of them were demanded for 9k4^aA of one 
hundred and fiine pounds,, exchange might then 
justly be said to be sixteen per cent, against 
Britain. 

TSie distinction is obvious, when the symbols or 
tokens of circulation pass at an tindervdue in 
purchase of all commodities, and are taken for 
bills of exchange, at exactly the same underrate, 
then these symbols or tokens are without doubt 
depreci«^d> But when the symbols or tokens 
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pass readiiyi in ^11 cases, at the fuU proportion 
of th^ ^and^rd unit they were issued for, and at 
the same time will not purchase a bill of ex* 
ebaoge, or draft on a foreign country, according 
to that proportion, then may it be concluded, 
with certainty, that the exchange is in favour of 
that foreign country. 

The only case in which the currency can have 
any effect upon tl^ course of exchange is, jjjhen 
that course is against a country. Then, if the 
coins passing in that country really contain a 
pipportion of metal equivalent to the value they 
pas^ for, they will be employed as a remittance, 
until the rate of exchange is lowered, or they are 
exhausted. This will clear up a circumstance 
^hich Mr. Fox mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons some time in March, 1804. In talking of 
the Bank of Ireland Restriction Bill, he said, * 
^f that he was convinced that the currency of a 
country had some effect on the exchange, though 
he could not exactly tell how; for at a certain 
period the guineas in this counti7 were very much 
debased, (not depreciated,*) and the exchange 

* This distinction 18 important; a guinea Js said to be de- 
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with Hamburgh was up two dr three per cent.; but 
upon a new coiiKige being issued, the exchange 
fell to par." The cause is very plain : the ba- 
lance being at that time against England, bills 
were in demand, and, therefore, their price rose; 
the merchants finding it more their interest to 
pay two or three per cent, for them than to send 
guineas, because those guineas, which passed here 
at twenty-one shillings, would at Hamburgh only 
bring their value as bullion, which might not be 
more than eighteen or nineteen shillings. But 
whenever government issued new guineas, the 
gold in which was equivalent to what they passed 
for, and which, consequently, would be worth 
s^s much at Hamburgh as here, then the mer* 
chants found it their interest to send them ; and 
they accordingly did so, until bills being less in 
demand fell to par.* This can only take place; 
however, in a country, where the currency or 

based, when it has too little gold in it, yet it passes at its ftill 
value ; to be depreciated, when it passes at an undervalue. 

* la this maoner has Great Britain been from time to time 
drained of its specie ; so that out of seventy millions of guineas, 
coined during his late Majesty's reign, it is believed that there 
are not five millions remaining in it. 
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circubtiDg medintn consists of coins made of the 
precious metals, and which coins; really contain 
a proportion of metal equal to the value they pass ^ 
for ; as in that case they are equal to bullion as 
a foreign remittance, and, l>eing in some instances 
preferable, they are then eagerly used as such. 
In a country where paper money only is the 
mediutn, no such inconv^iience can happen, 
becaiise that paper is only of value within the 
country. Where the medium is part coins and 
part paper money, it may occur that these coin« 
become of such lvalue as to bear a premium, that 
is to say, that they are taken at a higher propor- 
tion of the standard than they are issued to re- 
present. Where this happens, if it appear that 
these coins are thus taken, not to be again circu- 
lated in that country, but for the express pur- 
pose of being sent out of the country ;> and if, at 
the same time, it appears that the paper money 
passes, in all the common intercourses of society 
within the country, at the exact rate it was 
issued to represent, then may it be concluded, 
that the balance of payments is heavily against 
that couritry, and that the notes are not depre- 
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dated ^ but that the coins are raised in value, 
in consequence of having changed frmn coins to 
bullion, and under that head become valuable as a 
foreign remittance. 

If it be granted, that it is of no consequence 
what a bill of exchange be paidin, provided onljf 
that the holder receive value equivalent to the 
amount of the standard unit expressed thei^ein, 
then it will appear evident that in general the 
currency can have no effect on the rat^ of ex^ 
change, or the rate of exchange on the currency ; 
but that the price of bills of exchange must de* 
pen^ entirely upon the demand for them. CSon** 
sequently, that the rate of exchange can never be 
really against a country, without the balance of 
trade, or at least the balance of paymaoits, being 
also^against that country. Indeed this seems so 
dear, that it is conceived, that the rise aind fall 
in the exchange upon bills is the only; exact era* 
teiHbn io judge, whether the balance of «paymen(ts 
is for or against a country. 

Whienever the balance of payments runs 
"against a country, and cons^iuently bills of ex-^ 
change become in demand, and increase in value. 
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theo re^Mirs#i|s^ Jmd to buUioD ; but^ bullion be* 
iDg an article of commerce, it increases in value 
also, and, therefore, in those countries where 
tli^ coins really contain the ftjU proportion of 
I9§(al» they a^re immecliately picked up and ex- 
(Mnrted as iHillion. 

The doctrine of a balance of trade arising 
from a country exporting goods to a greater 
value than it imports, and receiving the balance 
in the precious metals, vi^hich was once so pre- 
valent, and upon which so much stress was laid, 
haa.ioii^ been ^given up by every respectable 
writer on the subject. 

The direct contrary mode appears to be the 
correct one for estimating the gains of a country 
l^ forei§;n; commerce. The greater value of 
^odisf! i| receives, i» jeturij for v^hia}? it exppirts, 
tbd weallhier it.will be. If, jn return for thirty 
hiinioiis of pi*oduce and manufactures exported, 
there ^re received articles of necessity, conve- 
nience, and luxury, which will produce forty 
millions, then will the country have gained ten 
millions ; part of which will most probably in- 
crease the expenditure, add so add to the enjoy- 
ments of its inhabitants, and part |>e turned 
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into capital, aad so add to its permanent 
wealth.* 

, * Still so difficult is it to get quit of popular opinions and 
prejudices, however erroneous, that, in the year 1815, it was 
asserted in the British Parliament, by one of the'mfini^tet^of 
the crown, that the trade of the country bad be<eai -pariiciilarly 
flourishing in the preceding year, (lQl4,)..as there bad been 
' exported to the amount of 50 millions, and only 40 millions 
imported, thereby more than insinuating that the difference 
had been received in the precious metals, that being the only 
possible explanation of the assertion, that a country can' be a 
gainer, by sending out goods to a greater value than were re- 
ceived in return. The average quantity of gold and silver im- 
ported into Great Britain, for 50 years past, has been under 
three millions. During that year, the importation was not only 
deficient, but the demand for exportation being particularly 
great, the whole was sent out almost as soon as brought in. 
The fair and just conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the 
statement is, that the country was a very considerable loser 1>y 
its foreign trade that year, and this is completely confifmed by 
the severe distress the manufacturers and merchants sqflfetfd in 
that and the following year, and the numerous bankruptcies 
that ensued. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Capital. 

When a man acquires a greater proportion of 
the produce of the earth than he requires^ or 
than he employs for his immediate daily con- 
sumption, and invests that overplus in some dura- 
ble and permanent form, it is called Riches, or 
a Capital. . , ; 

These two terms^ however, are not, strictly 
speaking, perfectly synonympi^s. 

Under that of riches is, .comprehended every 
thing he possesses, that is useful and delightful 
to him, §uch as. a house, furniture, clothing, gar- 
den, carriages, Jiorses, &c. &c. including all that 
he requires for his private enjoyment. 

Under the term capital is generally under- 
stood, that proportion of his property which he 
employs ip the active acquirem^it of an incoiiie, 
either by lending it upon interest, to be employed 
by others, or engaging with iit in mapufactures or 
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trade on his own account In the latter case, 
what he lays out in the purchase of the raw mate- 
rial) in machinery, and paying workmen's wages, 
&c. or in the purchase of produce, manufactured 
goods, shipping, storehouses, &c. and in paying 
charges of all descriptions, is, strictly speaking, 
called capital. 

A capital cilh drily be acquired by parsimony, 
or the^Hving from dally consumption^ and it can 
only be! increased by the same means. 

If tnay b^ blrought forward as an exception to 
this rule, that capitals are frequently transmitted 
from father to son. In long established societies, 
whiere property is siecure, this will certainly hap- 
pen ; but let these capitals be traced back, and 
they Win ^bfefoilnd to have been originally formed 
hy parsimony, and to have been increased by the 
same oieans, and the present possessors can only 
add to ffaem by saving from their income, how- 
ever that ari&res. 

In iA\ fiStidjrp^pied'COtintries, all newly JTouHd- 
ed dbCiieties, dstpital being the principal thibg 
v^^uiyH, toting fftUbftblliteiy d^^ess^lry. Vikh&s 
soMeifaidg Is l^esurved frotil daily it^bttsHiteptiob 
iifid tftcoirpMWted iMo \i p%tmAi^i fotbi, "no 
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neur coudI ry can ever iacrease ia wealth; it will 
remain perfectly stationary, and the individuals 
will continue as poor as at the first. iThe^ may 
live welli but they nevar can alter their sitoaHon 
IB other respects. They nrity procure the s«Mfih 
wries of life, but the conveniences and luxuries 
will be completely out of their reach*. Parsimony 
is^ therefore, in them, a first rate ytrtn& Farbi« 
nately,, the i^creas^ in pew colonies, wili^a apy 
thing Jike iodnstiy .is [mietised, is' ^nerally sd 
great, that it would scarcely: be possiUe t^ ^eooH 
sume the whole produce, ev^i weae 4he^ i^tlefs 
so inclined. Ahd as they ave ^excluded firbm 
the opporbinities^ of .ratrav^gant expenditure^ 
which are to be foupdin old established .coup* 
ti?ies, they genefiilly .M^ very quick pro^ 
gress Jn the tequirement of riches^ and |he for-* 
matioa of capital. 

When onqe ca{^al is formed, jt more i^pidly 
iadreases; for the. employment of capital is one 
of the greit means of incneawig riches, which, 
by accumulation, are turned into capital* 

The various modes iq which capital is employ-* 
ed, and in which it is joatrupiental in the for- 
mation of riches, have been frequently detailed. 
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and teing, it is. balieve3, now gmieniNy under- 
stood^ it is thought uonecestarjr to « eqter into 
them here. .' .i\'>'i^^ t -i...)'! -:> •.: r,:-./. ,.. 

When (^pitali becomes too :gresA«4o/tbe any 
longtf employed beneficially in agriculture 
pursuits, it is^ directed to manufactures, and 
then to commerce. In thesie, the fields of action 
being enlarged, and the various modes of employ- 
ipg it greatly increased^ it increases in propor- 
tion, until at last it may swell to such an amount 
as to giet beyond what can be employed, in that 
country, to advantage. 

In this situation the remedy is the same as for 
a ^superabundant population, endgr^ion. This 
doctrine will to many appear an extraordinary 
one^ but it m^y, notwithstanding, be found cor- 
rect It has frequently been said, that all things, 
if let alone, will find their level, and why should 
not capital ? If capital can no longer be bene- 
ficially employed in one country, why should it 
be retained in it to lie dormant, or be wasted, 
when, by rpmoving it to another, it may be 
turned to advantage? A man who can make 
nothing of his capital is under the necessity of 
consuming it, for consume.he must, as long as he 
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livesi If, by. removing his capital, he can de- 
rive a. benefit from it, if he can receive sufficient 
to. Oiaintain him, without encroaching: upoii it, 
it will not only be a gain to him,* but a material 
advantage to the community he resides' *iti. * 
, It is a most narrow-minded, illiberal, and mis*- 
taken policy to object to capital going from ode 
country to another, under the idea that it will be 
an advantage to the iatter, at the expense of the 
former. No such thing will take place; a man 
will never send his capital out of the country he re- 
sides in, unless he is to derive a considerable ad- 
vantage. When he does send it, it must be under 
th^ form of produce or manufactured goods, or 
bills drawn against these, so that the trade of the 
couiitry is benefited thereby. When the interest he 
has to receive becomes due, it must be remitted to 
him, by the medium of the produce or^manufac- 
tures of the country it is lent to. The value of 
these augment the wealth of the country he re- 
sides in, so that it is doubly benefited by the trans- 
action, and the capital left will become more ef- 
fective and of more value. 

It is conceived that Holland furnishes an exam- 
ple of a country suffering under a superabundance 
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of capital. The Dutch were always a 8a?k^ 
peopk^ and capital became so abtrndaat in diat 
country, Pl^^ioos^to the French Revolution, that 
it waslent th^e at very low rates of interest, and 
a great deal invested in other countries. Profits 
upon tri^de h^ii been eistremdy; low for many 
years^ lalid a general stagnartion had takemplace. 
It may, thereforie, be concluded, that although 
parsimony be ^ virtue in new* and poor states, 
^hen they advance id wealth, it ceases to foe so. 
In all highly civilized: and wealthy states, exped* 
dituDS is not ooily justifiable^ but extremely proper 
and necessary. There have frequent complaints 
been made of countries: departing from frugid 
habits^ and indulging dn luxurious and expensive 
ones ; irat that appears to be the necessary con* 
sequence of the increase fof wealth, and a proper 
check to the t(H3 grei^ increase of capital 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of H^tm^t of Moneg.. 

What \a ps^id for the use of capital^ wheu lent 
nnder th^ /or<& ofmooey or tbecinci^atiogflae^ 
diaoi, is called IpteresL • 

In ancient times, capital consisted of land, .of 
merchandise, or of the pr^ioas ^eta^t The man 
who, wa$, poss^sed of landed property^ lived upon 
the produce of it; the manufacturer pr merchant, 
upon the profit his manufactures or iQerchaodise 
pi[odi|ced him ; and the man who had his capital 
ini^ted in the prepiofus metals, and did not choose 
to purchase Jand, or engage ii;i inan^facluring <xt 
commerce, . lived upon his capitfil ; uqttil he had 
dissipated itr 

In those days, the lending of money upon in*? 
terest was hardly known ; credit and iC)onfidence 
did not abound sufficiently to allow it {o be gene- 
rally practised. One who lent mpney was per- 
fectly uncertain of ever receiving it back, or even 
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the interest; he therefore demanded an exorbitant 
premium for the loan of it, and great security, 
which was frequently given by the deposit of 
trinkets, jewels, or rich furniture. This conduct 
naturally excited the resentment of those who 
wished or were necessitated to borrow, and the 
people who followed it were abused and called 
usiirers. In many countries it was actually for- 
bidden by law to take interest for money lent. 
In consequence, lending was very little practised ; 
people who had money, which then consisted 
entirely of the precious metals, preferred retaining 
it in that shape, and applying it to defray their 
daily expenditure, as long as it lasted. ' 

The introduction of bills of exchange and pap^r 
money gave a new form in which capital might 
be invested, and afforded a facility to the lending 
upon interest, which has been strengtheried b^ 
the solid and firm basis ^n .which governments 
have been established in latter days, and the con- 
sequent increase of credit and confidence. 

'The great benefits to be derived^ from lending' 
capital upon interest sooti' became apparent ; and' 
governments, instead (Jf prohibiting, encouraged' 
it. Still the old prejudices could not be entirely 
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got over, and in most coqntries laws have been 
passed, fixing the highest rat0 which should be 
charged for the use of money, and enacting severe 
penalties upon those who took more. 

Why restrictions should be put upon capital 
when in the form of money, more than when in 
the fqrm of any article of merchandise, has never 
been fairly explained ; yet, in the first conpmercial 
countries in the world, tbey are still continued. 

The habitof lending upon interest soon became 
general in. every country;, where credit and confi- 
dence existed ; and the advantages derived from 
it were soon seen, in the rapid advances these 
countries. made in wealth and prosperity. 

It is conceived, th^t the superiority of the 
moderns over the ancients, in the jncreafie of 
wealth, and more especially in the gq^eral dif- 
jfia^ion of il^jyay, in a grpal;degree> be ascribed to 
the general practice of lending upon interest. 

The great secret in the application of money to 
th? acquiring^ of wealth is, rapid circulation-; it 
is called, on that very account, the circulating mcr 
dium, and its great use is in quickly passing from 
hand to hand ; ev.ery operation, every transfer, is 
presumed to bring a profit, and, consequently the 
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greater number of transfers, the greater tbe ag^*e- 
gate of profits, A man who does not choose to 
employ his money in this way himself, lends it to 
one who will, and who, by doing so, acquires 
gaia sufficient, not only to recompense himself, 
but to enable him to pay the ftrst a gratuity fbr 
the loan, and thus, both are benefited^, and the 
capital remains unimpaired. Whereas, had the 
first shut his money up in his iron chesty and ofily 
taken it out, as he required- it for bm daily subsist-" 
ence, he might have gone on, until' be had) drawn 
it all outi and reduced himself to poverty ; while, 
the second might have remained in poverty for 
want of the command of capital to enable him to 
carry on bis bu»ness. Every class of society is 
benefited ; the poorest labourer, should he save a 
tittle from his daiiy pay, can increase it; by lend- 
ing it upon interest, and the greatest merchant, 
the most wealthy ci4>}talist, can secure his^ in tbe 
same manner, and live sumptuously opon the 
annual income of it, without encroaching upon 
the principal, on the contrary^ he n^ay, by saving, 
add every year to that principal. 

The very rapid decline of the great trading 
cities of the middle ages, Yemce, Genoa, &c* 
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eippmWioimi^hfe€A'ferf ttach o^iH^ to i Qe* 
ftfcitttttty tolhifrtd&^l. Thfese citlfeb hk*lrtfl\S ot 

tt^cim^ w^e getitifMi hi }li^^ Undttm stm; fti 
regard to the sdfety of pfei^otiaV W liitidi^d prdpeiC 
ty ; and the lending upon interest being little 
known and practised, when the merchants and 
traders had acquired greater capital than their 
business required, the only mode they had of in^ 
vesting it was in houses and furniture. They 
built some of the finest and most superb palaces 
in the world, and furnished them in a state of 
equal magnificence ; in these they lived upon the 
profit of their trade, as long as that trade con- 
tinued. Whenever it declined, in consequence of 
the great change of circumstances in Europe, they 
found themselves obliged to live upon what re^ 
mained of the capital which had been engaged in 
that trade, and when this was exhausted, they 
were left to starve in the midst of grandeur, ele^ 
gance, and splendour. It was to no purpose, their 
endeavouring to dispose of their mansions, or even 
of the furniture, because, all being nearly in a si^ 
milar situation, no purchasers could be found. 
In the present times, no such general calamity 
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can take place. A mao, ,who has once acquired 
a fortune or capital has a choice of many modes 
of securing it, so as that he can derive, an annual 
income from it during his life, and, at his deaths 
leave it unimpaired to his. posterity. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of Oo^efhmmts. 

In all times, in all sitnatioiis, mankind appear 
to have found it necessary to associate together 
for mutual support^ convenience, and assistance. 
In the early ages, being thinly scattered over the 
fece of the earth, each family confined its inter- 
course to itself. A nian who had amassed pro- 
perty, consisting then principally of flocks and 
herds, found it necessary to engage others, not so 
prudent or so industrious and successful as him- 
self, to asslist him in attending those flocks and 
herds, and in conducting his domestic concerns, 
whom he recompensed by providing them food 
and clothing. Over these, and over his and their 
children and descendants, he exercised an au- 
thority which was called patriarchal. In such a 
community, every thing requisite for their food 
and clothing was provided and made within them- 
selves ; and when they became too numerous, the 
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sons and their families branched off^ and formed 
similar establishments. 

When at last a country got so pedpled as to 
have no ground to ]>e »cc|ap}ed by new s^ers^ 
and no further employment for the increase of 
population in agrif^llffci^l pffraiqits^ they then be- 
gan to found villages^ which by degrees increased 
to pj^fpsj in Mrhkh ly^f^pliin^ fWMfi cqltiirated 
by division of labpuji;; ^i^d i^inli^riQurse hekmKt 
tl^Pf and t^ inliMHtWtQ of |;he epuntry was in« 
t|:0|duced by b^rfi^r. Tl^e jnhf^bitilint^ qf the citiei 
S^upplied those of th^ coyptry witb^i^ieir ^clotbhig 
twd d.omes^c utensili^ fpr which th6y in rettivn 
t^eix^ all |(inds of food. When the iahabiUolf 
of ^ Qountry bad mad^ tbis progress in popuia* 
tjpn and ciidli^ationi the patrianchal rale liecanw 
no longer applicable, and thf^ found it: necessars^ 
fc^r tbeii: mutual pffot^tioA and; defence, to. eala* 
t^li^li a generic] bet^doc gommmpnti 

TMpi \9 only an ej^tension of di?isian of labouir; 
ins^^ qf 0acdb person. attending to his- interesti^ 
botli'imblic and private^ it wtas found to be more 
t^ottyenit^nt end 1ldlrl^lteg90vl&^^poiet afow to 
ntusttd solely to the public intecest of all^ for 
ifkifik tbeji mmre recompensed* by the oommuBitjr 
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Mle sdttotidn td thbir priiritte tikflyrs. Hiisap^ 
peM^ to be the iegitknate foundatioti of all gO'- 

In later ^^g&h when colonies have been sent to 
nevr countries from old and over-peopled ones^ 
ivho had made advances in the arts and sciences^ 
dearly the same progress has taken place. But 
these colonists proceed with greater rapidity than * 
was dode in ancient timeS| because they carry 
with them the knowledge, information^ and im^ 
provements of the cbuntry from which they have 
emigrated) and they are at liberty to devote their 
sole attention exclusively to the cultivation of the 
ground^ the mother counlry generally sdppljring 
them with what clotfa»ig and articles of necessity 
or conveniittce they, require, in rttum for the 
surplus of their agricultural produce. In these 
G*M8^ the parent country hem usually insisted upon 
contiauring io rule dver the new colony, add has 
gen^vally done so^ until the colbnidts have be^ 
coibe sa poweffttl as to throw off the yoke^and 
estabfoh a goVernmeiit of their own. 

TUa bsief sketch of the origin of goveromentt 
hsm baeaiBtrodtteed inerely to sJm>w their nature 
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and connexion with the subject of this wwk. 
If goverDuients be appointed solely to attend to 
the public interest of the community over whom 
they preside, then it is the paramount duty ^ of 
the persons so appointed to pay particular atten- 
tion to the welfare and prosperity, of the com- 
munity at large. 

If public wealth consist of the aggregate ©f 
private riches, then whatever adds to the one 
must increase the other. One of the first objects 
of government, after the cultivation of religion 
and the public morals, ought therefore to be to 
pay every attention, and to give every assistaiice 
in their power, to the means of increasing private 
and individual riches; for, without a certain pro- 
portion of wealth, no country can support a go- 
vernment. Wealth, indeed, is emphatically said 
to be power. 

It does not appear necessary that vgoivernments 
should interfere in the details, should lay dk^wn 
rul^es for men^s private and individual conduct, or 
directions how they are to apply their industry.' 
All that is much better left to the individuals 
concerned. But there are general measures, 
which individuals could not easily manage, and 
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which, therefore, it is the duty of governments to 
execute. The great point is to give every facility 
to division of labour and the increase of bartcop 
within a country. For this purpose, the first thipg 
required is, the security of personal liberty .find 
property. The next is, to open communieatiwsS 
betwixt all parts of the country, by good roads 
and canals, wher^ practicable. The last, to take 
care that the people have correct weights and 
measures, aud plenty of a well regulated: circula- 
ting median], These appear to be the principal 
objects for the encouragement of the' internal 
trade of a country ; and as they are all clear and 
obvious, and within the power and. reach pf every 
goyernment, there can be no excuse for their not 
bdng attended to. 

In r^ulating and arranging foreign comtnerce, 
the intercourse mih other nations, greater; cHffi* 
culty occurs, because the adoption of such re- 
gulations depends, in many instances, on th^ ac- 
quiescence of those nations ; and this is fre^^uenjtly 
refused from motives of jealousy and • narrow^ 
mindedness. In communities, the principle of 
division of labour, and the very great advantages 
to be derived from it, are well known, ,and ap- 
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plied to practice^ mbt only amoi^ iodivid«alf^ 
but betwixt separate distiiets <si due same cmm- 
ttj; each of wbich Ihis geneniHy its omm sepa- 
rate and distinet patBatts, dither itt agrie«dtOM or 
manoiactinres. When a ^omamiiity comes to 
haye an intercowse with a ^reign nation^ this 
principle as heqtmilAj foi^tten. < Instead of 
cohfining ifi exports to such articles as it is htsst 
calccdated to prodnce, lind freely taking in retmtl 
those n^hich the other country naturally produces^ 
it ^ndea? ours to send efttf tiring out^ and to bring 
back little or nothing. The result of liiis is what 
might be expected. Were the laws and r^ula- 
tiond; which haiye >beisn made by the different 
kingdoms of the world, in regard to commerce 
coolly examined, they would be foirad to com^t 
of a tissue of the most absurd moA coirtndietory 
restrictions and prohibitions on the one hand, Sftfd 
enconragemmts on the other, without the least 
attention to general principles, or even to the 
general benefit of tiie society; many of them 
having been obtaftked throng interest, not be* 
causer they Would be advant^eous to the cem- 
munity in genaraJ, but merely for the benefit of 
the indfvi<lui^ whor applied. 
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As cotintiies advance in popalation, wealthy 
and civilization, the duties of the governments 
become more arduous^ the public expenses in- 
crease^ and the taxe9 le? ie4 to defray them are 
more heavy^ This is generally increased by the 
wars which all ^civ^^ .I^Plfi^* contrive to get 
involved in/ To support these^ not only heavy 
tajio^gri^)evied,ib¥|tlaig@s)}n)S(aYenoMf borrowed^ 
a»d :e(^l0d>a9 a,.d(ebt. apott tbi3 CfwrntiiBity^ to pay 
the aoonal r0biirg^ ^<)»hi(A« jfreab taxes have to 
fl6 impom^i Aod whiielii heaotaoe. fierpetual. 
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CHAP. XI. 

- ' Of Wat and Peace. 

' War is the term iBipplied^'When two nations or 
countries are engaged in hostility to one another ; 
wihen the inlmbitants of- those countries not only 
attack and murder each other/whereverthey meet, 
but actually arm themselves and set out on pur- 
pose to do so. To a superficial observer of hu- 
man nature, this must appear so unnatural, so 
contrary to all ideas of the indolence and desire 
of enjoyment so strongly implanted in the human 
breast, that it VFould be difficult to persuade him 
of the existence of such a propensity, or of the 
possibility of finding men disposed not only to 
sacrifice the happiness and comfort of themselves^ 
and all their connexions, but to risk annihilation 
itself, in order to gratify it, did not dire experi- 
ence every day give convincing proofs. The his- 
tory of past ages, from the earliest records of time, 
is nothing but a chronicle of murders, massacres, 
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rapine, .mid devastation, committed nqdcTithfe 
aaiictiop of legjalized, war. It is not kJiended, how- 
ever, to enter here into any moral or metaphysical 
disquisition on this subject ; it is .m^r^j^ proposed 
to.examiue its efiects upon theii*jeaUb/and pros- 
perity of a couptry. ( ; M) > 

In ancjent times, the goverijm^t ;0t head of 
each cqmfitry colfected, during peace, as great a 
quantity of the prepipus metals and oth^r valun 
able article? as possible, in order to defray the ejfr 
pense^of the next war they might get engaged 
in. Upon a war taking place, whenever these 
funds, and all that could vmrnediatehf be raised 
from the country, were expended, they were under 
the necessity of pausing. If tl^ey bad been suc- 
cessful, they granted peace to their opponents; if 
unsuccessful, th^ysued for it In thdse times, 
the eflfects of a wiar w^e felt for a veryshprt pe- 
riod after, rt h^d ceased ; except in the evttit of 
being inyad^/devastated^ and plundered, a coun- 
try soon recovered from the pressui^e of it 

In modern ^itimes^ the ordinary expenses of 
stat^ have become so great, that it is not possible 
to make any savings from them, to fonn collec- 
tions for the support of future wars. This being 
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the cpno, a d¥t6rmtp<i\ief Ittn b«ea ftiAoj^ted'} iii* 
stead dfmtMmg tmy ]^ron»}6n &t |>08ti6Hty^ fMe^ 
hwm om/lmedt W malce posteiity prbiride Wt 
Hhmot' J%ty 4nm upon ptftterity for ' ttte ea^pieirv 
serof iimvilaxn'^ey may ilappeti to get- engage 
in. How long this may last, hoW'iotog po^enty 
may <onlSftue'M' accefil thi^se dinrfts^ dr fo what 
faifHtm eSlifati' if imot ecisy f6 say. The pt^« 
tiee wttiv ho#(M«t>, be cofltteaiftd sttlong ixi-nkh^ 
nied' itaetf aM'ttvbe foiiad'i#li<» vrflt receive^ th^e 
drafti^' and-gii^ Talue'folr fh^itt', and it icr i^Mi 
lHisides» to> look 4iv flieik «<tofirlty^. Th«! presort 
ols^eet i»'lo<eaittdiMe%lte cbnsJfcqottnoM of thisintii^ 
of pvoeeeding^ aad tif« «flS»ts/ it has- tipdn %hi 
weidth' anA pit»sit«rH^ oi M^^^conntry wbtt^ it 
Ins been- adopledi 

, Ttiib<uifyw*out^nB^v^ et/tMiOii^^msm 
BMDtSi and wfatiticiledit and'dMrfideBce'ti^^tidl 
tbat<tfaf»p«ttt!tfoeiott»<b«<feH«n»e#j(> Th^t^ifwin 
b«iiioabea8ier<«(^bom>«^tlfftty^t8^1«v<f ^xtl^sidMli 
narytaxBs,* Where«h<SM is a>flir<ptd0p«df 6f fiM 
oapital'bcu^ seear8;<an<tao«i<li(ttty*0f re^Mng 
gaad-interast^' oa[MlaliMK>mU^i» gtfifehd'he moi^ 
diapssedto; Und tkei» tnAol^ pvOfMMjdbffid^tO^pay 
dafim a'tiMth oveveirvlr^eiiti^wr'a tdx, TtMIS^ 
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gpfemniedl«;4k»lib^it ^aemffto bomw; become 
OMch more eaitleBst and itiattfeotive fc^ economy; 
and> pwndedt tkey a«sconrplfefi tbe end* they Irave 
ID ?iew^, Itoey dO' noV nmeh mind' at vrtttO, {expense 
it is dbne, Afir longastkewttrtiusti^; thig^^lcoHM 
tiiMie, because the^tiioiieyboiTowi^bc^ laid^onf 
principally ifilliititfte cOuntt7, iothe pnvcltausei oV 
warlike dtdres, accoutrements, provisions, &c. &c. 
a great stimnltis irgiven tlo^ail tnld^ and^manofitc^ 
tures ; and^ tUes6 tKiii^s being gevt^nXlf piM for 
at extravagAfat rates, fi'esH capitals are fiist crea^ 
ted, which are again lent to the goTeraments; to 
be laid^ out in* new purchases. Thus wars are 
now carried on at a much greater expense than 
f&rmerly. 

The efi^ts of this are severely felt* when peace 
ensues* Thed^maAfd fbr all tfaes^e articles tbe« 
ceasing; the woii^men employed' on thenr are 
throwir idle. A great pari of the army and! 
navy being' disband^ the men are at^ tnmed 
loose, and, there being no immediate empk^y fbr 
tbem; tbeyialltobe supported at the poblie ex^ 
pense, or to starve. The stuipension of ddmand 
wilt not be ccmfined'to tbM of warlike etores and 
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things requisite thereto; it will extend to everjf 
article of produce or merchandise, because! ite 
iMTtificers of these warlike stores, &c. ceasing to 
be. employed, cannot coutinue to purchase the 
produce and merchandise they had been 4n the 
habit of consuming. The dealers in these, will, 
diare^e, find them left on theiivhands^ so that 
they will he prevented making further purchases, 
and thus a general stagnation will ensue. 

In all wars this must have happened more or less. 
During the war, the industry of the country having 
been strongly directed to particular articles, which 
are in peace no further required, a stagnation 
must then always have taken place. But, in for- 
mer times, the suspension of demand for these ar- 
ticles was in a great d^ree counteracted, by the 
circumstance of Uie contributions levied during 
the war aUo ceding, and thus the country re- 
lieved entirely of the burden. Besides, the ad-* 
ditional expenditure during the war was always 
confined to the amount of the funds on hand, at 
its commencement, and the contributions levied 
during its continuimce. 

In modern times no such results occur, 
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the expenditure being extended to the amount of 
q3|>itdl that can be borrowed, a much greater sti- 
midusia given to trade in generiaL The cikise- 
quence of this is, that upon peace the* demand 
for certain articles ceasing altogether, and beco- 
ming much less for others, a re-action takes place, 
and a proportional stagnation ensues. The dis- 
tress occasioned by this is considerably increased 
by the contributions levied during the war being 
continued, in order to pay the interest of the capi- 
tal borrowed and expended during that period. 
While the war lasts, these contributions bear 
comparatively light upon the people in general, 
because each being fully employed and well paid, 
he can afford to pay his share. But in peace this 
is completely changed : from those who have been 
thrown out of employment no contributions can 
be levied, and those who may still be employed, 
being only partly so, and badly paid, cannot well 
afford to continue to pay their quota, far less to 
make up the deficiency of the others. At first, 
this will be less felt, because the great demand 
for produce and manufactures during the war ha- 
ving enabled the people in general to amass pro- 
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perty, th»y will have .raiQcmniejAento, sbd^^api^y 
lit to defray .their taj^to andiiiiaiBtmianM. Ag this 
fund is dissipated^ tibeidistiws ^11 lacreaBe) and 
iioless j'elief, in «pMe^shaf>e or ol^r, be given, 
4>r a change of: circiunstaiices take place, the 
coDsequences may be fatal. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Of NatioMt J>ebt, 

Tbb 'iiHfficyy boitowed by a government, an^ 
entidlednas a' bui^dea upon a country, i» called 
t6e naticmal debt, bec^une the nation is < held 
Uoutidfw it, 80; for,, at least, as to paying the in-* 
teresti or annqily granted ki lieu of tbe principal 
reomved.' -As to^ repaying the principal itself; 
there is generally no specific' engagement entered 
int^, or time fixed, fortbat bdng done; it is left tcf 
^befg^emoaientto eflTect at theiir conTenfeoce, ftod 
in n6 instance has it ever yet'%feeti* accompltiAed^l 

A ndmW of 'Very contradictory 'opinion* have 
b^en given respecting the nature of a national 
debt, aftd its efib(:ts^anfd i^riseqnences in a coun# 
try; Some wrifet^ bi^ee[s$ei^, that it is of verj^ 
gi^^Mi benefit, as a fnnd to invelst property in, affd 
by its annual divkiendfirit^reMing within .a country 
a drculfiftion vi^faioh would > not / otberwisa- take 
placet; ii^ile<other» iAMise it as tbegreaiest curse^ 

1-2 
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and what will ultimately ruin every country in 
which it exists. The medium betweed these 
opinions will be found to be the most correct. 

A national debt may certa|i)ly be of service in 
a country highly advanced in civilization and 
wealth, because^ thore capital haying become very 
abundant, a difficulty may arise in finding profita- 
ble efppjoyment for it The govel^nment^ bof low- 
ing a part of that floating capital, givea an op^^ioffn 
tunity for investing property belonging to cbijH 
dren, topid and infirm pebpte^loipttblk efaarttii^* 
corporationSi &c. &c. with a security which might 
QOt otherv^ayB be ;()A)taided, at least^/pn the;staMlie^ 
i^vant^geousterm^: tlwe aanual inteic^toraonqUy: 
is all that the^ parties r^u^re; as Ipng ti^#at;^9i 
r^utarly pai4» tbey Are satisfied. T^hi^ ana nail 
payoi^l^ j|ai]|st be levied frpm- thp, ci^ift^iupHy,! t^; 
the Bhafi^ flf taxes : but, if the jamppqt bi9f;ifpipr,ed 
bcj^nf^^prmous, ai:^dtb>ese consaqrieptly (^tre^ine-; 
ly Mgl»# '^ Mr??Jjthy iimu-oving <^^tupti;y; ^ay b/?J»r 
tbeburden without its prosperity b^ing checki^ 
and this the more readily should the whole money 
have been b^^rrowed within itself. 

Still, however, it must be recollected, thata na- 
tional debt is really and truly a debt due by the 
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comtnubity ingeneral, and is therefore a diminution 
of ^the aggregate of the national wealth. It is in 
i^cft, a complete exception to the rule given in the 
fk>mmencement of this work, '^ that public wealth 
consists of the aggregate of private riches ;" for, 
in this instance, private iriches are actually a di- 
minution of the public wealth, instead of an in- 
crease of it. The annual interest paid for it must 
be deducted from the profits of each individual in 
the country, and should the capital itself ever be 
repaid, it can only be from the same source. 

The great criterion to judge whether a national 
debt is beneficial to the community in general, 
where it exists, appears to be the mode in which 
it has been expended by the government when 
borrowed; for a national debt invariably implies, 
that the money borrowed has been spent, in some 
way or other. No government ever thinks of 
borrowing, until driven to it by necessity ; indeed, 
it frequently happens, that the amount is gone, or 
at least contracted for, before it is received. 
' Now, when a government borrows capital, to lay 
it out in improvements within the country, in 
making fine roads, canals, bridges, public build- 
ings, churches, schools, academies, or supporting 
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these and other publip institutioiis, tbea jmf A 
natiooal debt, be of great benefit to a coutrtry^ 
because the value remains within it» mi) may, add 
to its wealth, grandeur, and prosperity^ in a4<Hit 
ble or triple ratio* ^ . ^- 

But if a government borrow capital to eofthjk^ 

}t to carry on war withaftxreiga.power^ tf that 

borrowed capital be totally expeirded ip theupw^ 

chase of warlike stores, in the raising and eqyip^ 

ment of troops and ships of war, and in l^eipeiyiog 

and maintaining them, then is a national detM^ a 

loss and a detriment to that coutf^ in a dottble 

futiOi The capital itself is liot <mly gone, and lost 

for ever to the country, but the manner in wJbich 

it has been dissipated is extremely against the 

country, by giving a wrong direction and a fadsg 

stimulus to its industry. /^ 

Whenever a country gets actively engaged 19 

war, a number of its inhabitants are led.aw.ay 

from the peaceful and steady occupations of agrir 

culture^ manufactures, andcommerce^ to themorct 

boisterous and unsettled ones of soldiers gnd 

sailors^ The demand for the impleiments and 

ietccotttrements of war divert the attention <tf a 

greater number to the making and preparing these^ 
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in jB^t ttii^i^ ;d^f)9^. rmnf^^om. A smaller 
mtflibiei; 1^^ upp$|l ie Mt/ tQ fforty oi| the j^rir 
ciij^ilfisJ iagd; an^mftictuiiiig labours, -^hile, at the 
mnae tim^ith^ demimd for their prodjicj^ ; is in- 
creased. Thus, during;: war, all the iphabitaots 
of the country find fall emploj^opient^ aud that> 
more especially^ wbjere large^ums are borrowed 
by the goverament^ and ei^nded i^ carryiog on 
the war*. 

Whenever peace takes place^ all this is at an 
end. The soldiers and sailors, being no longer 
r^uiredy are dischaiiged and sent back tp the 
labours from which they had been dr^wn, but for 
which their late occupations render thern^ in 
general) very unfit. Besides, they find their old 
situations all filled up by new hands^ attracted by 
. the encouragement given ; and they are therefore 
thrown upon the community, helpless and desti^ 
tute. The demand for their clothing, accoutre- 
ments, and warlike stores of all kinds, having 
entirely ceased, the crowds of people engaged in 
the manufacturing and preparing them, through all 
their various branches, are also thrown completely 
idle, and thus rendered unable to support them*- 
fidves^ or to pay for the agricultural produce and 
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maDufactiires they had been in the habit of con^ 
suming. These classes, being thus deprived of a 
great part of their customers, are also ' involved 
in distress, and a general stagnation enstt^ 
throughout the country. It is then that the weight 
of a national debt begins to be felt. The ^x^s 
which had been imposed during the war, in order 
to pay the interest of this debt, are obliged to be 
continued during peace, and thus the burdens are 
perpetuated upon the country ; aind if they are 
heavy, and the resources left not v^ry great, 
it may sink under the load. At all events, it will 
take many years of peace before it can at all 
recover itself. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

' Of Taxes. 

Th£ contributions which are levied from i. 
community, by its government, in order to defray 
theexpensies of the state, are called Taxes; Taxes 
are divided into direct and indirect.' Direct 
taxes are those that are levied from the subject by 
a direct impost^ either upon his person or his pro* 
perty. Indirect taxes are those which are levied 
upon general commodities, either upon their im- 
portation, thdr manufacture, or their consump* 
tion. A good d^l of difference has existed as to 
which of these modes of taxation was the most 
piroper to be foIk>wed. Some of the advocates for 
the first have adopted the reasonings of the econo- 
mists, who argued that all taxation ended in being 
direct, as all taxation, in whatever form it might 
be levied, bore ultimately upon the land; and, 
therefore, 1 that a direct taxation upon land was 
the premier mode. However true this nught at 
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first vi^w appear to be in theoryt yet, were it at'- 
tempted to be put in practice, it would be the 
complete ruin of the proprietors of land : ware 
all that is required^ for |t^;^y>enses of a state 
levied by a direct tax upon land, no proprietcnr 
of land could possil^y p^y i^^ The reason is ob- 
vious; such a tax would be imposed according to 
what the l^i|id was snpppi»ed;.p^p?^^e of pfiCH^c^ 
ing, and would ^iteY«e4>froWitM JHtC|4w^ 
it9 rayv atat?, bgftlTi^ ^t hj^d ^Hpdengpi^ myi ffhapgU, 
^ptitis thwra94;of yalue if^jQiQ^ tOKijeiff a«y 

by w*i«^ itp.ivak^^iS, greatly ^rwfi^iland^^^ 
rmidenekl inm^Wiifif payingr^: th^ tbx^:. 4^^'^ 
aMfi^.may «d(eikhi9^iateBtii^(. . ^^S^ 
tfix ^t:i& laid upon <mft(k Waajobfiwe^ Apooiall 
barley. wtith)Wtt«xeeptfloft,) it tvoii)d>4MJrf)Niit&Tiif 
mpportabte;,be6ause^jdl{koughrfaaifldy whensmidq 
into nmlt 'Can ai^Nfdf^iBimi^; ithh/adMsam^Mddf 
bwky^as^jin article' Kififeodf:l^<ur^fC^ Ixdast^ 
t&fM not d)> TSOi arid, di^n^^ce, th^ tax ^onld 
be^a c^HnpleterproUbitioicio that neei olf^iyatlegrl 
III, like maaoer, wtas/ai doty laid «|ite,alb>inaiti 
equiiTaleBtptd^wJnt n»ltywfiin mbdei iofef spinAi 
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tmdkd iie ; ^oAifildtdijr |wt.;a stop fo, JnAiMc* 
tAxatioiiiili thei^iltee.tbe ttode Jtt<^hiohiti}9;g|rett» 
wt im|iaffarcaii tie lerkMl ^ Md ttit«iir]deritfy^!be«' 
canse^itf flilit npM labmur as ^iteHTMiipkiii- JliodiiM 
tfaevaitk^ miart Vgi-mtinnfertftro^^ t^efemit piiys, 
▲iiothter omstderatipii is,; that tncyrect taxatioii 
esrtends OFOTtfaeprodwreof otk^4lMQtne8^ll)faeft 
iflftportbd) Mhenltcii jdiite^glaMlkN^ be»^OBl|^i>evi 
that of the country in whii:ih Hilipm$tvwf|.; > 

(^ gmaH>l^eeti0ii to iedirecA'tajfsyli^iiMithat 
it beainB>^only pdiithpoe ;wh6 Jtpend tbttt iritomeaiv 
l:^. cQWUiMBg the iwtiqk^ ^(Mb^bicb the taxes' jam 
l»d)}!lai mMT who dookfoA choose totdo solnisinol) 
afieoted;byt4heni; ' 'Oo 4bti :Bd30uriyk^7/a taio dpoo 
jm^ierty : o£ erevy « ddsK^nirtiba: has ^ been ^ recom*- 
mmided. iTbi^nPOoM l»9: a» -Very partial tax, ^ 
ifl^^rrisryf ciTilkudtdoinitry ther^ now ejnsts a jld« 
iBOTo«0 dttss «f« iBbM)itdiit6, ^ho ba^e large a»« 
iiQaArvmo6a«^/tttyd V^fy litfle ifcfa* property, they 
gteerally speeding the ^hole of their incon^i 
instead of accnmnlatidg part to form <ia{^ital;[ ott 
them, ' a property tax would not at iall bear. A 
tax on all incomes, above a certiLin amouta^ Would 
befur most generally on all the inhabitants of a 
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country ; and, eoold it be (airly and impartially 
dietribnted, it iifoiild upon the vAffii^he the most 
efiecttve, the most cmexceptionaMe^^ahdithe taoBt 
economical mod6 of taxationi Theexpewe of 
collecting it would be compara%f?eiy*tiil8ing. > 

The most difficult and d«iagre^aJble office of ^im 
government is the imposing of taxes. As the 
expenses increase, so does the necessity of finding 
fresh subjecti^ (tf taxation, until the difficulty be- 
comes very' considerable. 

The great point to be attendal to is^ thd imfpo- 
sing of isuch only as bear equally, or as n^rly 
80 as caii be, on all classes, and not to favour any 
particular one at the expense of the others. 
Each class will naturally endeavour to throw as 
much of theiburden from their own shoulders as 
possible. Should the gov^nment yield to any 
of them, and endeavour to assist them by prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, heavy duties on particular ar- 
ticles, leaving oUiers fi^, or granting bounties 
and drawbacks for their direct encouragement, 
then will one class find itself opposed to another 
or others, and the whole community be thrown 
at last into genentl confusion. ^ 
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GHAP. XlVv. i 

. --''^ Of Cohmiesy^ ^ ^ ^ " '^'^-^ . ^- •'" 

Whsk ah^tion^ community hfts madeadvantlei^ 
in civilizatiofi anfd wealth, add the poptikttoD ha^ 
increased l>eyoild the possibility ' of fiii^tig bene- 
ficial ennploytneilt for the whole, then: ettigration 
takes place; a detachment is sent to take posses- 
sion of some other country, atid iS' called »a 
colony. » .; 

• Trtie countries they are generally ^etot to are 
such as are either lying waste altog^her, or are 
partially inhabited by people iti a 'state of 
savagism. .: . *i .' =i - n*. ./j^'-u. hu .i 

' From the earliest records, ' It^appears,* thiat^po- 
lished nations have been in the habit of sending 
put such colonies. ' 

But, what is a mfore extraordinary fact, there is 
not to be found in history an instance of a country 
inhabited by savages, by people in what has 
been falsdy called a state of nature, ever having 
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arriTed, bjr its own efforts alone, at a state of citili- 
Mfton. In a few instances, the natives have been 
polished by the introduction of colonies or indi** 
viduals from civili^^ediiiatioBs;. but, in most cases, 
they have been driven out or exterminated, and 
their place supplied^|F4he n^w comers. 

When America was firdt discovered, it was 
feWMl. pSQjptei, wlflwdft.WPwl vWWtt land, : with /dif- 
^fqt natij(^,;Or r^tfcpr *fi|>99> of nak^^^^v^gep; 
'jPWpe^JWLVQ, l?i?en i^ftosft ipilioHy wtermioaj^di 
(Wi<i.;*hdff placp,wpi*ed!Jb3r.^Wopeftnc^99Wfef^ 

C)rpe^y9nd;hac9hue$»^^yjabf^ff;e^erci^ ^wai[f|8r 
them ; yet, in some places, they have been j^rfS)^ 
iii^h,grq«t kip(J»^is,, a^. fr/BqfiepV^t^mpt9,»#ve 
^^m.fn^de toiB^rodwjai^pivjSi^spttlGq amongst t^^p, 
but t^ly without |uc^esf|,: Frfp the mmM^ 
Esquimaux, on the borders of the norU^ vfj^^^si^ 
^m^tf^ the l>p|d.^!itagp«ij»}v m^ft^fioathfiW^x- 
^Ifpi^y. of Ajwwdc?!^ ti^wgfr a^l^^4nw«ifirj|bl<l 
tribes that possessed the gresytefAji^OontineQtifiii 
t>^ w0rldr.iii»d .wilhv all/Mia ivsatirtiesi of ^cHnttte, 
9QU,u9o4;$lti^^alMai itb b^fotBul MiMhe gUdbc^ no* 
om insttuicecan ^(pr)QdujQ64<'Ol;^aay sbedete in 
f^vilizing tfa^m* ,fl<Jwever varloilSrtaiid diffeiroit 
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4ai* fadullfeBJ i4b^ bodilp: habits, tliey appear all to 

Ufl«tioiii>OT aay (hitkgihfri^tendedi:o>ward8 
'j:>3aiHttie*(aiilyi«itt\vidli(»is tttati kodiwode any 
pii%i««s^Wiici¥ilbsMii»f ^n.,AM>(b(kltibMt, Peru 

Talent, that a long time previous they- bdd been 
visited^y fier^^s^Whd^ wei^Mp)[)«Msd 4o liaye 
dft6pped^^^»mt ^ n\M^^ tuti^t 

tibem such *(*s aAfl'^titences as 4hdy '^^re pos* 
messed ofi B^^tdo^ not appear Iha^' sifted tbe 
d^ise^^tbose ^sinMB^^^^t^bi^ 
^ito prc^Msstin^ciTilkatioii^ ^ l%ey>bsid'ret)tiaibe4 
al^Afe jbest steiio«airy« : Aftev (bf^ StpM^ds came 
amoqg theni^ so i^i fitooii^iietiefitittg by the inter* 
cfoartoi thjsyide^fadadfsBt' • i* o..v - . 

i Ipi' 4;be' otber , ^iiwters of i tbe^ %lob<by > ttoft is^utte 
iteMt0Mv^dnimriafolyitfdwniplad0.Muq lu/ ; f > 

I. la m<Mlera>(|]iii^y.jirhefeyer ixx|$^^ 
mTilizedk^aatriin J|ttmiibeen e)statiiidied,t e^t»f 
MtBtnpttto civtiUaie Ake^fiatives bas pro«(^ c<mt^ 
pletely abortiva Tbey^ in^neral^ >nitfre'fiEtfitt 
the 6eaHX)ast inteitiie^ii^riinv wbbre they- d wi^le 
Hfway, outti >tbiyliieeome ^srltoct, Bven kvaiGti$ 
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ni^Ds that have once anin^tly distingnuAMd 
lbeiiisdivea» aad *ha?e acquired celebrity ioi the 
arts and sciences, who had made great- jmh 
gress in cifilization, and have afterwards suak 
into barbarism: and imbecility, there is no imtance 
tft be found of their again recovering tbdr pristine 
vigour, and. rising once more to splendoitn and 
eminence. . / : 

. Thene facts surest some , strong aiguments 
i|gaw9t thO: popular doctrines, tbat mankipd werfi, 
in all instances, oi*iginalIy sav^gfs, and had rais^ed 
tbeiQselves, by Uieir own. ejif^tions, to a civilized 
s^te. Theyalsobears^iosttb^snccesi^ofattempto 
to introduce eitber religion or .civilization among 
savages ini , any . quaiAer of the globe. But these 
afe disquisiti^is foreign to the presort inquiry.^ 
The inference to be drawn, wi^ respect, to it, 
appears to be, that a commniiity, where a :su{ler* 
abundant population exasts>isi doubly bound ..to 
encourage emigration, .for the purpose of coloni- 
sation, as thereby not merely rdieving itself • but 
spreading ^vilbsationi over thegltibe, in the only 
way it can eflbctively be done. 

Another great ai^ume^in &iirour.<^ ccrfoniza* 
tion, |br the purp^ises o£ polMcal ^economy,, is, 
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that thai appears to be the only way in which a 
country can obtain new customers for its manu^ 
factiires and produce. All old established coun- 
tries are so fenced round with prohibitions and* 
restrictions on the one hand, and bounties and 
drawbacks on the other, that there can be no 
reasonable expectation of their ever extending 
much their mutual intercourse. Newly peopled 
countries are under no such bondage, and an ex- 
change of commodities with the old ones is too 
essential to their prosperity for them to make any, 
at least, fot a long time. 

To insure this advantage, however, it will be 
absolutely requisite that these old countries give 
up the practice of keeping the new ones in 
subjection to them, under the title of colonies. 
When a colony is first established, it may require 
assistance from the parent country, but as soon 
as it can do without that, it should be left entirely 
to itself, and to its own exertions. 

The American colonies were comparatively of 
very little benefit to Great Britain, until their in- 
dependence. Since that, they were, for a long 
time, by far the best customers she had, and 
would have continued so, had she not become 
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theniy and ioaposed restrictiom on the trade> 
which thef , from a vain bnt false policy, have 
thought proper to imitate. In consequence, botfa^ 
countries are now sufiering for their folly. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of HabiL 

^B greatest obstacle^ not merely to emigni'' 
tton, ,but to the ihtrodaction of every inip<'ov6« 
meut in the condition of man, is the strong 
powier htMi has over both his mind and body. 
That which a man has been accustomed to d0i 
he will continue to do ; not only so, but he wiH 
teach it to his children, and thds perpetuate it» 
and no persuasion, no argument, will induce 
the generality of mankind to a change. 

One of the highest proofs of a superior mjud^ 
an^ perhaps the most difficult undertaking it can 
engage in, is the getting free of this slavery to 
iimbit ; aiid no man who has not, or who does 
not accomplish this, ever has, or ever will, €Ut 
any figure in the world. 

From the earliest ages, this power of habit 
over mankind has been oluierved and remarked 
upon. Man is said to be a slave to habit; 

M 2 
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and habit has been said to be a second 
nature. 

It is this which binds a man to the country in 
which he was born, to the business to which he 
has been educated, to the profession of reli^on 
he has been brought tip in, to the society he has 
been accustomed to. It pervades all his actions; 
and by it, in a very great degree, his move- 
ments, his feelings, and his sentimaits, are 
regulated. 

It might be expected that so tK>werful an 
agent on the human mind and will would form 
a prominent feature in every treatise on political 
economy. From Dr. A. Smith to. the presait 
day, however, not one author has taken the 
least notice of it They have not merely ovct- 
looked it, but several of them have argued as 
if no such thing existed. Dr. A. Smith says, 
•^ The whole of the advantages and disadvan- 
ti^s of the different employm^its of labour and 
i^tock (or capital) must, in the same neighbour- 
hood, be either perfectly . equal, or continudiy 
tending to equality. If, in the same neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment^ evidently 
either more or less advaniageous than the rest, 
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sa mnmj people wonld o'ow d into it, in the one 
case, and so many vould desert it in the other; 
that Its advantages vrould soon return to the leve) 
of other employments. Every man's interest 
vrould prompt him to seek the advantageous, 
and' to shun the disadvantageous employment.!'* 
* A gentleman who has acquired, and very 
deservedly, a high r^utation as a writer on 
pblitieal economy, has, in a late treatise, re- 
peatec^ this assertion of Dr. Smith's. He says, 
*•• In one and the same country profits are, gene- 
rally speaking, always on the same level, or 
ilifieir only as the employment of capital may be 
more or less secnre and agreeable. If the pro- 
fits of capital employed in Yorkshire ishbuld 
exeeed those of capital employed in London, 
capital would speedily move from London to 
Yoricshire, and an equality of profits would be 
effected." In another place, he says, '* should a 
change of fashion increase the demand for silks 
and lessen that for woollens, their natural price, 
the quantity of labour necessary to their pro- 
duction, would continue unaltered, but the mar- 

* WfMlth of Nations, Book 1, Chap. 10. 
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l(^t price of silkei tvonid jris6^ and that af wo^dfeoi 
wooid fall, aqd consequently the proftts of the 
filk mapafacturer would be/.abov^, w^st tboge 
p£ tt^ wooUep maofifactci^er wqyld be MoY^ 
the general and adjusted ruje of profits. . Mi^ 
only \hjd promts, bvit tbp wages of tbe M^orkifieii« 
woplcl be a^ected m tbese e^pAoyments, TUs 
kicr^sused demand ibr silks /itonld, haw^Mk. 
soon be sqpplied by ^A^ (ransfisrifnce of eapitt^ 
and Ialt(mr Ji-om tJf^e ^poUcfk to. the sii^ m^m^aq- 
pimre; when the market . prices of sitks^nd 
woollens would agaia appv09ich thieir n^ttreil 
pjriceSf ?tfld then thfi if«tt^ pfpfits wpjiW be 
ol^taiqi^d l}y the re9pe<;Mve jD9a9jgi/bcturer& of those 
'cpflai|M)dities/'* ( /: 

T^he ; slightest lexainilKition df« facta, of Bibat 
^res^ly |a]$es plqce in ^sodiety, wotald ba^e been 
sii^eient to point out (p the acbteapd peiMra- 
tipg ni|nd of this gentleman, the utfcdr vai^ance of 
M^ reasf>ning with reality. . So &r from capital 
speedily moving frcnp one place to another, /or 
workmen frequently and qui<!kly chi»giii^ from 

* The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation^ bj 
Mr. Ricar4a» p. U7, 87^ : : 
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tbiiigs so dtfficute to be accomi^ished. Habit 
bad too strong a bold on the baman mind to allow 
fbis tD be easily effected. 

In regaid to capital, habit, altboi^ a power* 
fttl, if not the only bar ; other obstacles occnr 
to prevent sacfa changes taking place. A man I' 
who has invested his capital in a particular ] 
branch of trad^ cannot always immediately * 
withdraw it, even if he were willing. If he is a f 
manufacturer, he may have sunk great part of it ^ 
in building, in machinery, and in implements of | 
trade, which would be of no use in any other ) 
$peoies of manufacture, and for which he may ^ 
not be able to find a purchaser. He may have ! 
le^nt great part of his life-time in acquiring ^ 
a knowledge of that particular manufacture, ^ 
and he will naturally feel unwilling to engage ip 
another, of which he, most probably, knows Uttle \ 
or nothing. Man is but of limited capacity, and j 
he has invariably made the greatest prc^eap 
when he has directed his attention to one i 
object. .. ./ 

. In re^i*d to workmen, it is still more circuit; 
with them, habit haa a much more powerful in- 
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flueuce. A vvor^an, who has beea bred to one 
branch of bosiiieaSy can seldom or never be pre- 
Tail^ on to turn his industry to another: he is 
seldom capable of doing it; he generally spends 
his youth in aciquiring a knowledge of the bnsi- 
ness he is engaged in, and to that his capadty 
is limited. ^ . 

The. example, which this gentlen^an has b^ien 
pleased to give, is in fact one of the stroio^est 
that could possibly be prodiu^ed against bis doc- 
trine. If, as he states, there woul4 be, in conse- 
quence of an increased demand for silk^ a trans- 
ference of capital and labour from the wooU^ to 
the silk manufacture ; by the same reaiscHiing, if 
the increased depaand was for woollen; the tran9- 
fer would be from the silk. So far from thi^ be- 
ing the case, however, although for many years 
past the silk trade of Great Britain has been in a 
declining way, yet few of the capitelists, and 
still fewer of the workmen, who have. been enga- 
ged in it, have tprned either to the woollen or any 
other manufacture. The consequence has been, 
that, for some time past, thousands of th^ work- 
men engaged in that trade, and their families, havo 
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been in a i^te df starvation^ both in London and 
Coventry, the two great sites of it * > 

This aV€rsion to change will be found to operate 
0tiN more strongly betwixt different trades. A 
weaver Will not become a tailor or shoemaker; in- 
deed, he cannot ; he basprobably spient years in at? 
taining his own trade, and he cannot afford to sar 
orifice as many in acquiring another. Where divi- 
sion of labour abounds, this is carried still fur- 
ther : the different branches of a manufacture are 
separate and distinct, and never interfere with one 
another; the workmen in each know only their 
own departihent, and are unable to fill any other. 
, Were this not the case, were it actually the fact 
that whenever one manufacture or trade became 
more beneficial and produced greater profits than 
others, the capital and labour engaged Jn these 
others were immediately transferred to the first, a 
country would be kept in a constant state of con- 
fusion. There would be nothing but changes, and 
these would happen very frequently; because, if 
every one flew to one branch, the others would 

* The Gazettes have of late been filled with the principaU 
engaged in the silk trade. 
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iNxm be uDdefstocked, and a revulmm wcwld Un^ 
mediately issue. 

It is because the contarary takes plftce, that 
tomplaiiits are so frequently made frooi om 
branch of industry, and not from anotiier* It ia 
sometimes said, that dM eolk trade is greatly d^ 
pressed, while the iifota trade is reviving; the 
ivodilen trade is dull» and the cotton trade bri^k* 
Manufactured goods lor \uim0 sale may be in de« 
mand, 1/vhile those for export are ilat and unfiiale*- 
able. It is this invariability that makes a transit 
tioA from peace to war, but mdre especially fsom 
war to peace, so disastrous and distressiug. In 
the latter case, thousands who have been employ* 
ed in the manufactory of warlike stores, imple- 
ments, and accoutrements, ure thrown idle ; and, 
being fit for nothing else, are left literally to 
starve. 
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CHAP. XV, 



Of Mane^. 

Noi^HiNG ha8 tended to confuse and perplex the 
dissertations Qn political economy more than the 
iraripus and contradictory modes in which the 
4;erin money has been applied, 

A great deal of this confusion proceeds from 
making uo distinction between former times apd 
the present. In former times, It was necessary 
for every person to retain a certain quantity 
of the precious metals in the form of coins; and 
the greater amount of these a man had at his com- 
mand, the richer be was. . In the present times, 
no such thing is required. If a man has what 
{Supplies his daily expenditure, that is all that is 
necessary. The general practice of lending upon 
interest, either to the public or individuals, com- 
pletely ^supersedes the necessity of his retain- 
ing more of his capital in bis hands than he needs 
for his daily iejpm^iture. 
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The term money, ia former times, used to be 
exclusively applied to the circulating medium, 
which then consisted of gold, silver, and copper 
coins only. In the present times, it has a more 
extended signification ; it includes what may be 
called floating or tangible capital, that is, funds 
lodged in banks, in government securities, in 
bills of exchange, or in any other form, from 
which it can at any time be turned into circulating 
medium. When, therefore, complaints are made 
of the want of money, it is not circulating medium 
that is really m^ant, but floating or tangible ca- 
pital,* and in the transfer of which, from one hand 
to another, circulating medium is very little re^ 
quired, that being now generally performed by 
the operations of banking, which have been so 

* ''Even the landholder^ when he finds a difficulty of borrow- 
ing on mortgage, though he uniformly attributes this circnni- 
Btance to a want 6f money, is not more correct in his stateofteu^ 
of the grievance under which he labours than the farmer or the 
merchant. What he in reality wants , is a portion of capital, 
either to be used in improving a part of his property, or in re* 
placing what he has already expended, or means to expend. 
But, in acquiring this capital, money is of no farther use tban as 
Ibe means of conveying it to him^"*- J>r4f LtmderMe. 
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mtnpSified as to need very little assistance from the 
circalating medium. The use of it is therefore 
DOW, almost entirely, confined to the lesser inter- 
Ganges of society. 

Another of the great errors in regard to money, 
or circulating medium, and which has been sup- 
fK>rted hy many of the principal writers of the 
age, is, that money is an article of merchandise^ 
which, like all articles of merchandise, rises and 
foils in value, according to its plenty or scarcity 
in a country w 

; Nothing Can be called merchandise, or a com^ 
modity, but what is of real use to man, things 
which he desires to have as articles either of ne- 
cessity, convenience, or luxury. Gold and sijver 
X!oiu8, and paper money, are not of this description, 
they cannot serve any of those purposes. Gold 
qnd silver bullion can be formed into many arti- 
des of convenience and luxury, and the paper 0/ 
which bank-notes are made may be applied to 
ii^ny purposes of utility. Bullion and paper are, 
therefore, evidently articles of merchandise, and, as 
such, may fluctuate in value. But whenever the 
first is made into coins, and the last into bank- 
notes> they alter their nature, and become tokens, 
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^y^ttheiBf or represBitatives of a fixed abd deter-* 
mined value, whicb> in order to prevent the mccnk 
vflBience of heing obliged to ^ive one cotnmodity 
in exchange for another, are ^nployed to repre* 
vrat all articles of valua 

■ Money is never either bought or sold. In all ex^ 
changes it acts a pas^ve p4rt, not an active. The 
question never is asked, what is the price pi 
money? When a person goes into a shojp, and iiH 
quires the price of an article he virants, if too iniibh 
is asked for it, he way cheapen it ; but, whenev^ 
the value is determined, he has only to piroduce 
coins or paper money, of the circulating medium 
of the country he is in, equivalent to the value de- 
manded, and the bargain is concluded. 

If the circulating medium was variable in its 
value, it would be of no use. Although it is not 
tfie standard of value, it is certainly <he measure 
t>f value ; but, if it varied in its own value, how 
could it measure the value of other things? A 
lead or copper weight may measure weight, but to 
do so, it must itself be always of the exact same 
weight In like manner, a gold or silver coia^ 
may be issued to represent a certain value, but, in 
order to be of service, it must continue always ta 
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reprawnt the same valtte ; and this is the prioc^* 
pal object in coins being issued by govertameiit.* 

If the reasoning stated in the former part of this 
yroik be correct^ then will it be evident that the 
very dirtindtion of a circulating medium is its 
value being fixed: deprive it of that quality, and it 
is no longer money. 



* The great error appears to be in confounding these two 
functions together. A weight measures quantity/: the circulating 
mediom^ whether it consist of coins or paper, or both, measures 
^tUty vahu. A bank-note, therefore, is not a representative, as 
has been erroneously asserted, of any certain qwinHty of gold or 
silver, but it is a representative, and a very correct one, of a 
certain value of gold, as well as of a certain value of all other 
commodities. This is proved by the facts, that there are at 
present in circulation, in this country, two copper coins, one a 
hsdf heavier than the other, and yet both passing currently for 
the same value; and that the silver coinage, lately issued, althougii 
ttonsideiiaUy lighter than the former, passes, on all occasions, 
£^ exactly the same value. Indeed, according to the late doc- 
trines, it passes at present for a higher, as, in consequence of the 
generally depressed state of prices, it will command a larger 
quantity of most articles than the former did. But that is of 
no consequence ; one of the present shillings will purchase a 
A%n%ng*$ worth of liny article whatever, exactly the same as one 
oftheformeronesdidf • 
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There being no perfiect invariable memme o( 
vdlue to be found in nature, mankind have be^i 
imperceptibly led into the adoption of an artificial 
one, the very essence of v^hich is invariability ; 
without that, it would be of no use whatever. 

Wh&iever complaints are made of the too 
great plenty or scarcity of money, as already ob- 
served, it is not circulating medium that is really 
meant, but floating capital. But it is impossible 
for capital under that form to vary in its value, 
either from plenty or scarcity. One thousand 
pounds in the Bank of England, in a private 
banker's hands^ or invested in a bill of exchange, 
will never be more or less than one thou^sand 
pounds, whether capital in general be abundant 
or scarce. It may, very possibly, at one time 
command a larger quantity of some articles of 
merchandise than it can do at others ; but it will 
never command more or less than that portion 
which isTalued at one thousand pounds. The 
difference will entirely be owing to a variation in 
the value of the article of merchandise, not to 
one in the value of the capital. There is no doubt^ 
that this variation may be caused by the plenty or 
scarcity of capital creating, ^Atmes, a greater or 
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less disposition in capitalists to. purchase. But 
it is, at all times, in the price of the merchandise, 
that the variation takes place. . ; 

If there be no change in the value of capital, 
as money, there surely can be none in the jcircur 
lating medium,^ the article virhich merely convey« 
that capital from one hand to another. Large 
and frequent transfers of property may re*- 
quire an additional quantity of circulating me* 
dium ; and when the transfers are small and few, 
less may be required. But surely it could not be 
said, that the circqlating medium was lessened in 
value in the ope case, and increased in valu^ in 
the other.* 

A deficiency in the circulating medium may 

* The daily payments made through the bankers of Loodoa 
are betwixt four and five millions, which are done by checks 
drawn upon them. On some particular days, however, this 
amount is greatly increased. On the settling days, at the Stock 
Exchange, the checks drawn on them frequently amount to 
from twenty to thirty millions. These checks are a complete 
species of circulating medium, and differ from bank-notes only 
in not remaining so long out. It might, therefore, as well be 
alleged, that on these days money was greatly depreciated, as so 
much of it was in the field. 
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fcreate a considerable d^ree of incoiiveniebce ill 
a comitry. But, in consequence of the improve- 
ments in banking, that inconvenience will be ex- 
clusively confined to the lesser intercourses of 
society^ as in all large dealings the metallic cur- 
rency is never used. A superabundance of coins 
may also cause an inconvenience in a country, 
because it fisay ndt be possible^ at all times« to 
command bank paper for them, in order to make 
large payments. In neither case, howev^,. could 
there be any alteriition in the value of thefiie ooins, 
at least, so long as they continued the circulatiilg 
medium of the country. It is possible that a 
trifling premium might, at times^ be paid, in tiie 
one case, to procure the coins, and in the o^r, 
to procure bank-notes for them; but in all the 
intercourses of society, their value would remain 
exactly the same. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of Gold and Silver Bvllion. 

Tif£ u^e of gold and silver bullioa, as circula- 
ii^g medium, has been explained. It has been 
shown, that it is only when these metals are mad^ 
iato coins, and issued under the authority of a 
gpvemmenl; that they can be so employed. It 
has been a^serteid, howevipr, that these metals are» 
of themselves, the standards of value in all 
civilized countries ; and, as this doctrine has beei) 
supported by writers of very great talent and in- 
formation, it has been deemed proper to eoter 
fully into a refutation. 

The importance still attached to gold and silver 
bullion, appears one of the strongest proofs that 
can be produced of the great difficulty of alt^ng 
established ophiions, or getting rid of prejudices, 
however erroneous they may be. 

That gold and silver, in ancient times, w^e of 
very great importance, that it waa scarcely pos- 

n2 
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sible for a man to be then wealthy and indepen- 
dent without possessing them, will be freely con- 
ceded. That the possession of them, in the 
present times, either by individuals or commu- 
uities, is of the same consequence, is most posi- 
tively denied. 

In the e^rly ages, after civilization had made 
so much progress, as to introduce division of 
labour and barter, the necessity of an interme- 
diate general agent was soon felt, and the precious 
metals, as being allowed, by the general consent 
of all mankind, to be the best suited for that pur- 
pose, were adopted. Every prudent man then 
endeavoured to manage his afiairs in such a man- 
ner, as to have by him as large a portion of those 
metals as possible, so as to be able, at all times, 
to command what part of the produce of othei^ 
be required for his own consumption; and. he, 
therefore, when he disposed of his own produce^ 
gave the preference to them. Many, reasons oc- 
curred to increase the desire men had for their 
possession. These metals were of greater value, 
in proportion to their bulk, than any other articles 
of merchandise; they were, therefore, easier con- 
cealed, or transported from place to place, as cir* 
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cnmstances might require; from their nature^ 
they are almost incorruptible ; unlike many other 
articles of merchandise, age has no effect upon 
them ; they can be divided into any portion, how- 
ever small, and re-united again without any dete- 
rioration or loss of value; and they are nearly of 
equal value in all countries. All these consider- 
ations must have! made their possession peculi- 
arly desirable in those rude times, when so little 
attention was paid to the rights of individuals, or 
to personal properly. 

During the existence of the Roman empire, 
that most stupendous fabric, founded upon, and 
supported by rapine and plunder, those metals 
were held, if possible, in greater estimation; the 
possession of them then constituting the principal 
claim to wealth, grandeur, and honours. When 
a predatory expedition was sent out to attack 
and subdue some of the barbarians around, the 
principal object of the commander was to col- 
lect together and amass as great a quantity of 
these metals as he could^ in order. Upon his re- 
turn to Rome, either to scatter them again 
amongst the people as bribes to appoint him to 
the highest offices of the state, or to live upon 
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them in extraTi^ance and. dissipation. When 
they were spent, he ^ideavonred to get appointed 
upon a fresh eKcursion, in order, to obtain more; 

In those times, therefore, it is no wonder that 
these metals should have been so highly valued, 
and their importance so much overrated. ^ • 

After the overthrow of the Roman empirei^ and 
the dark ages that ^ensued, the states which first 
rose from obscurity wiere indebted for their suc- 
cess to commerce. They opened a communica- 
tion with the East, from whence they brought the 
rich products of those countries, and distributed 
them over Europe. In those exchanges the pre- 
cious metals were found to be of essmitial benefit, 
and a very great value continued, therefore, to be 
Mupontheni. 

The discovery of the passage to the East Indies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, gave a new turo to 
the commercial enterprises of Europe^ and the 
subsequent discovery of South America, and the 
abundant mines of gold and. silver contained 
therein, spread such a quantity of those metals 
over Europe, as greatly to lower their value. 

Still their importance continued very great. In 
those unsettled times, when manufacturers a^d 
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merchaots held taot the respectable stbtiotis in 
society they now do^ when they were liable to be 
|dahdered^ both by sovereigns and nobles, Ivhen 
they could not trust dieir property out of their 
bMids, with any certainty of receiving it back, or 
any thing afterwards for it, these metals were 
^gerly sought for by them, and hoarded up. 

But, when credit and confidence became more 
established, the general adoption of the practice 
of lending money upon interest decreased the 
▼alue of the metals, and narrowed the sphere of 
their usefulness; and the introduction of bills of 
exchange, jMtper money» and bankings superseded 
completely the necessity of hoarding theol; up, Qit 
employing them at alL 

Under tiiose circumstances, it does appear very 
extraordinary^ that not enly the former high id^ 
of the importance of the precious metals should 
be kept up, hut that new attributes should be 
given to them, attributes which the ancients do 
not seem ever to have thought of ascribing to 
diem. 

It haa been seriously asserted, by writers of the 
bigkeist respectability^ that those m^als are the 
standards^ <tf value; that is to say, that tbevalo^ 
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of all other articles is fixed and determined by ^ 
comparison with them. However unphilosopfai* 
cal, however contrary to all just ideas of valuer 
of 4he first principles of pblitical economy, this 
may be, still it has got siich hold of men's minds, 
and has been so strongly supported, that, in order 
to refute it, it will be necessary to go into a more 
practical investigation than was first intended in 
this work, which was meant to have beeji purely 
elementary. The very great importance of this 
investigation, in consequence of the numerous 
errors the country has been, and may still be, led 
into by the adoption of such a doctrine, will, it is 
hoped, be an excuse for the digression. 

It is not meant to enter into a detailed account 
of all that has been written upon this subject, or 
to repeat all the arguments and reasonings that 
have been used upon it, but merely to give, as 
concisely as possible, a statement of the principal 
of them« 

The supporters of the doctrine, that the pre* 
cious metals are the standards of value, were, for 
a long time, at a great loss to which of those 
metals to give this quality ; it being found that 
they could not both do it at the same time^ as 
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they frequently Taiied, not only in their relative 
value to other articles, but in their relative value 
to one another. Some, foUovi^ing Mr. Locke, vi^ho 
was amongst the first that started this doctrii^e, 
virerein favour of silver; others, and the greater 
part of the late vrriters on the subject, support 
gold. As that appears now to be the favourite 
theory, the following remarks will be con&ied to 
it 

We are told, that gold is the standard of value 
in the country ; that the value of all other things 
is estimated by a reference to gold. If this be 
the case, then gold of itself should remain per- 
fectly invariable: that this is absolutely necessary 
will, it is presumed, not be denied; for how can 
any article be the standard of value, if it is of 
itself of variable value;. on this account, it has 
been asserted, and justly, that no real substance 
can serve to show value.* That gold bullion 

* " To those who understand any thmg of the nature of value, 
or on what its variations depend, the existence of a perfect 
measure of value must at once appear impossible, for as nothing 
can be a real measure of length and quantity, which is subject 
to variations in its own dimensions, so nothing can be a real 
measure of the value of other commodities, which is constantly 
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does Bot possess this qualification, musk appmr 
evident to evevy one, who eonskbrs the dubje<^ 
for a moment, or who opens any work written on 
ity even if it were by the strongest tad moat de^ 
cided advocate .for the theory. Evei^ one of 
tfae^e talk of thence of gold, of the lise in the 
price, and of the foil of it ; and this they do in a 
language, which, if the theory they assert were 
correct, would be perfectly absurd. * They tell 
you that the price of gold has been fixed at the 
Qiint aft ^3 : 17 : ll)!, but that it is sometimes 
^a : 18, or ^4, and has been as high as £h : 10 
per.ottbce« Ask them what the meaning of the 
term-, pound is, and they vriU say^ that it is a, term 
for a fixed atid dMerminate quality of gold*"* 

varying io its owli ^ae. fiitt there is nothing which is hot 
suVjeet to tlteniiOQ^ ia vatte.''-^/Wtf LamO^aale }m fivMc 
WWih, p. 21. 

*' ** If we choose to oontinuf the. terfu A3 : 17 : 10^, which 
is just another name for an ounce of goM."'— Mutheitf p. 4. 

** A Bdite of the Banh of E^fMkd^ proaiiHRg to pay one 
pound stealing «A4oaaBd» being in truth an obligsitioii to fur- 
nish a portion of gold, containing .113 grains troy weight of 
pore ^\d/'*^Ltord Ltmip'dMt DeptecuHian. 

** A pound of goU aad ^46 ; 14 : 6 being equivalent, beings 
in tety tiie satne thing nnder differest mnm**'^Mn9ki$$(m, 
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Ho^, then, tan the value of gold itself be d^ter- 
iniii0d by that term? 

To get <mt of this difficdty, they bate fefad re- 
eouraeto bank-notes, which, for the last twenty 
y^i%, have supplied the place o€ gold coins, as 
the circulating medium of this country. >l%ey 
tdl you, that the bank-note havii^ been issued to 
r^resent a fixed quantity of gold^ unless it can 
command that quantity, it must be depreciated; 
and, consequently, that the apparent alteration in 
the price of gold is owing to this depreciation of 
the bankH[iote, and not to any real alteration in 
the value of the gold. In opposition to this, the 
fcdiowing statement has been made. If the tef m 
. pound sterling be employed in this country, to re- 
present a certain fixed quantity of gold,-^if that 
term be used in all transactions and exchanges 
exactly in that sense, and as representing always 
the samequantityof gold,— and if a bank-note for 
one pound pass, and be at all times taken in the 
exchanges of mankind, exactly for that amount, — 
then the bank-note must also represent the same 
quantity of gold, and be at all times equal to it, 
btccmse things equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. 
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Id reply to this, it has been asserted^ that wb^ 
the bank-note is depreciated, the value of all 
other articles in the country rise equally with that 
of gold. This assertion has been frequently 
made, but no proofs from actual practice or ex*- 
perience have ever been brought forward. On 
the contrary, most direct evidence of the reverse 
has been given. It has been shown, that at the 
time gold was highest, a number of the principal 
articles of merchandise in the country were ex- 
tremely low; and, on the contrary, when gold 
has been low, they have been very high. 

But, allowing the argument in its fullest extent, 
still it would not avail. Because, if the pound 
sterling was only a term for a certain quantity of 
gold, no alteration in the relative value of other 
commodities, in r^ard to that term, could make 
any alteration betwixt it and gold itself. Although 
their value might be represented by fewer or more 
pounds, the quantity of gold it represented must 
still continue the same. 

. As that is certainly not the case, as it is al- 
lowed by the parties themselves, that the term 
pound represents one day one quantity of gold, 
and the next day another, it must be evident, 
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that the d^nition given of the pound sterling is 
incoirect, and that it is actually the term by 
which, not only the value of all other ^rticloEi, 
but the value cjif gold itself, is ascertained. 

This terra, as far as record goes, was first es- 
tablished by William the Conqueror.* It then 
applied to a pound weight of fine silver, which 
was divided into twenty shillings, and two hundred 
and forty pence. Silver pieces, representing the 
latter denomination, and called pennies, were the 
only coins issued by that monarch and his suc- 
cesBors, for several centuries. Although the quan- 
tity of fine silver in these was progressively 
lessened, still they represented the ^me propor- 
tion of the pound sterling, which continued the 
term by which the value of all exchangeable 
property in the kingdom was regulated. Groats, 
or pieces equal to four pennies, were next coined; 
and at last shillings, or pieces equal to twelve 
pennies, were issued, to pass for one-twentieth 
of the pound sterling. This these coins have 



, * Some antiquarians allege that it had been employed by the 
Saxons, and that he only continaed its use.^See F&uUcea*$ 
Table of EngiUh Silver Coins. 
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coQtiiiueid to do, although the quantity of fble 
silver in tbem has been gradually diminished, (as 
the value of silver bullion rose in the market,) 
until it became less than* one-third of wht&t wato 
originally fixed.^ The proportion of fine s3ver 
e^ivalent to a penny has, in consequence, be- 
eooie so small, that these coins have long bera 
withdrawn from circulation, and their, place sup- 
plied by copper pence. These ^silver shillings 
and copper pence continue, in all transactions 
within the kingdom, to represent-exactly. the same 
proportion of the pound starlii^ the oviginal ones 
were fixed to do^ that i% one-twentieth and oner 
twq^hmndred-suMl-fortieth part. 

Coins of gold were not introduced into Ei^lairi 
^mtil nearly three hundred years after the wn* 
quc^t^ in the reigQ x^ Edward IIL The first 
that UMHmrch ^issued was calied a florin, whieb 
iwtig)^ one hundred and aght ttoy gra^n^ and 

* ^n alteration ia the wantity hjfis very lately been qtaife. 
without, in the smallest degree, affecting the relative propor- 
tions to the standard unit of the coins thus lessened in weight, 
or diminishiDg their useAilness mi the coontiy; on the eoatrary, 
the atw coiiMige which it McoBqwniei}, has been of thsaielt 
essential benefit. 
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WW ordered lo pass, and to be takeSn lit all trnm, 
for six sbillbgs. This <x>in waa aloiofit iiti** 
mediately called in, and aiK^liar issued called a 
noble, which weighed eoe hundred and thirty-six 
grains, aiid was ordttred to 'Circulate for six .shil* 
lings and eight pence. Two years after, "anotiiar 
uoible was. issued) which Weighed only one hundred 
and twenty-idght. grains, but was ordered to pass 
at the aaane Tahie, say isix nhilHi^ and eight 
penee. Seren years afterwards the same king 
issued a third noble which weighed o&fy one 
hundred and twenty grains, but the Talue of ^x 
shiilinga and eight petic^ was still continued. All 
these coins were of the same fineness. 

The sueceedirig monarchs issued a vast variety 
of gold coins, of different denominations, weight, 
and fineness.* In each of these issues, however, 
without any exception whatever, the value of the 
cpin, that is to say, the proportion of the pound 
staling, or standard unit, at which it was to pass, 

"* S^ a distinct account of these in Mr. Lowndes' History of 
the Qoioa^ej; putfljsl^ed in 1696, and in the Table of ^olf) 
Coins attached to M. Foulkes's Table of Silver Coins, pubf^ 
lished in 1745.. In both these^ the rate at which the coin ws^ 
directed to circulate is always mentioned. 
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was fixed either by an act of pariiamaot, a pro- 
clamation of the king, or an indenture of the 
mint. As long as the coin circulated in the coun- 
try, it invariably passed at the rate fixed upon it, 
unless a new iau:t or proclamation was issued al- 
tering that rate. In not a single cme of these acts^ 
proclamations^ or indentures, is the smallest alln« 
sion to be found to the price of gold bullion, or 
to any connexion betwixt it and the standard of 
Talue. What are the inferences to be drawt) 
firom these facts, which are indisputably authentic ? 
In the first place, that if either of the metals is 
entitled to claim this privilege of being the 
standard of value in this country, it is sitvw, not 
gold.* In the second place, that even silver can- 

* The committee of the House of Commons^ appointed la 
» 
1810, to inquire as to the high price of gold bullion, were so 

aware of this, that they did not attempt to show that gold had 

originally been the standard of value, they only endeavoured to 

prove that it had been made so by an obscure act of parliament; 

passed in 1774. Thi|i act was passed to restrain the circulatioo 

of light silver coin of this realm, which had been exported and 

returned into the kingdom ; and it is an absolute fact that the 

words gold, gold bullion, or gold coin, are not to be found in 

it from beginning to end, nor does it contain the slightest allu« 

sion to them. 
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c6titiDt(« th^^ame iti rtgafd t6 h, they have h^m 
for set^tt btiiidr^ years, yef the actaAl qiiai^tity 
6t that metal now repretg^titing these terms, ii 
not one-third of what it originally was. The fair 
cottclusion, therefore, is, that the term pontid 
sterling is the one which is tised in this conntry 
16^ denote Valne by, and which, when necessary, 
is represented by coins formed of gold and silver, 
Which are directed to pass at a certain proportion 
64 that terin, and which has always been regu- 
kited according to the market price of gold and 
nilver bullion at the time. 

Upon examination it will be found, that all ar-^ 
tieks of exchange, within tb^ country, have g? ar* 
dttally incre&sed in value; that is to say^ each of 
ihem is rat^d at a greater nimber, or a gr^tter 
proportion of the pdund sterlings th^n formerly; 
bcvl as they^ all have increased, their relative pro^* 
partioN to one another continue nearly the sain6« 

Gold and silver bullion are the only exceptioD9«» 
From the time of William L to that of Edward III. 
a period of nearly three hundred years, the only 
coins were of silver, and that m^alappears to have 
continued, during all that time, at nearly the same 

o 
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rate, ssiy twenty shillings, or one pound, per p<mn^ 
weight. €rold coins were introduced by this^ 
monarch, and they were fiirst issued at the rate of 
^13 : 3 : 4 pqr pound, of fine gold. The ex-, 
tensive foreign wars he ^as engaged in, during a 
very long reign, caused such a demand for coin, 
as to raise the price of both metals, silver to 
twenty^five shillings per pound weight, and gold 
to fifteen pounds. 

From that period, until the reign of Edward VL 
both metals <;ontinued gradually, but rapidly^ to 
increase in value. Silver having then got to J£$ 
per pound weight, and gold to «£36. Since thai 
time very tittle alteration has taken place in the 
price of silver; but gold continued to rise uptil' 
the end of the seventeenth century, when it had 
got to ^46 : 14 : 6 per pound weight, at which 
rate it remained nearly stationary during the whole 
of the next century. During the late war,^ an ex- 
traordinary demand for remittances to the conti^ 
nent, to support the heavy expenditure incurred 
by this country there, raised the value of both 
metals very considerably. Since the peace, they 
have fallen back to the old rate, and are likely 
to continue so, unless new disturbances break 
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out iti £uik)pfe, and tbis coui^try get ioTolted 
therein. . 

From these fects,^ wHl be seen, that, for more 
than one. century, gold bnllion, and for nearly 
three centuries, siher bullion, have continued at 
the same price^ or the same proportion of th^ 
standard unit. While, during the same p^iodsy 
every other article of merchandise has increased 
its value, ia regard to the unit. Even during the 
last c^itury, most articles have doubled^ and a 
great many have tripled their values. 

It is this lale invslriabiUty in the prices. of these 
metals v^hieh has misled so many, and induced 
the belief that they are the standards of value^ 
The very contrary inference should be dravirn. 
If fl]^se^etals are alone adhering in their price 
to the standard, while all other articles are depart<- 
ingfrom it,, then are these metals changing their 
Fdative value in re^rd to all other articles, and 
are therefore comparatively lei^ening their value.* 

* The common complaint, that a guinea will not go so far as 
it used to doy is a complete proof of this. A guinea contains at 
present as much gold as it did one hundred and fifty years ago, 
but it will not purchase now, one half 6f what it could do then } 
and the same reasoning is perfectly applicable to a shilling.. - 

O 2 
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The causes of this appew to beobTiotift. "fhew 
metals continued to increase in value, with aU* 
other arUcfos^ utttil the middle of the tixtcenth 
century, nrhen the difiN:oyery of South Anencar 
and the workmg of the stiver mines ihelre^ introK 
dated such a quantity of that aaetal into Europe^ 
as U^ pot an effectairf stop to its increase ki value, 
and tlmt supply having been regularly coiltintted, 
silver has remained almost stationary in value 
ever since. If, from local causes, its value hM^ 
occasionally risea, in tkoB or any other eoantry, 
for «ksbort period, it has iovariably fallati, whenever 
those Causes have subsided. Although the 
American mines also furmshed a consdef^Ue 
quantity oi gold, yet the supply vras not compara-' 
tively so great, and the demand for it cobttnukig 
to increase, u Europe advanced incivffirationand 
wealth, it gradually increased ui pricei until the 
end of the seventeenth century ; when the iirtro^ 
duotiott of bankriiotes supplied its place as a cir^^ 
culating medium, and thus considerably lessened 
the demand for it. Since that period, gold bullioh 
has remained stationary in price, except at some 
periods, when particular circumstances led to a 
tempcNrary rise ua its value : whenever their iiiflu- 
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«tiee was bfer, it has returned to what it tud 
been.* 

Had gold bulUm been originally the standard 
of value id this country, or had it been at any 
time made so, it is to be presumed, that the me^ 
thod of doing it, would have been by enacting, 
that gold should in future be the standard of value, 
and therefore that all articles should be estimated 
by a comparison with gold. To make it more 
^mple, it might have been directed that the pound 
titeriidg, the term by which value had been pre- 
viously determined, should in future be merely a 
dame for a fixed quantity of gold, and in that ca- 
pacity Gontinue^to measure value. This is so com«> 
{detely obmus, that the supporters of that doo^ 
trine, have assumed it as an incontrovertible 
hctf of which no doubt could be entertained.f 
One 0f diem states^ ^* a note of the bank of Eng** 

' Both gold and silver bullion appear to be on the decline in 
price «t pr^ient^ ^nd aliould tbis country continue at peace for 
A ftw years, it is possible, nay, probable, thf^t they may both 
get permanently under the Mint rates. Should that take place, 
then will this highly vqunted immutaHe, invariable^ metallie. 
standard, be seen in its true light. 

t See quotations from tben, in note to page ld6» 
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land, promieiDg to pay one pound sterling on dei^ 
mand, is, in truth, an obligation to furnish thi^ 
person who presents it with a portion of gold, cer- 
tified by the mint stmnp to contain one hundred 
and thirteen grains, troy weight, of pure ^Id, thai 
being the quantity of gold that forms the povind 
sterling, as fixed by the regulation in 1728."* 

Upon reading this, it will naturally occur to 
inquire what was the regulatioii in 1728, which 
fixed this arrang^nent. Was it an $ict of parlia^ 
ment, directing that the term pound should, in fur 
ture, be a title for 113 grains of gold? No such 
thing ; the only regulation passed that year was a 
proclamation of the King in council, confirming 
one made in 1717, xyhich stated that a great deal 
of inconvenience having occurred from guineas ha- 
ying no fixed value, it was ordered that in future 
they should pass and be taken at twenty-one shilr 
lings, or one pound one shilling.. That is to say, 
that the guinea, a certain weight of gold, of a cer- 
tain fineness, under a certain form, a coin stamped 
and issued by government, and which had pas- 

♦ Depreciation of Paper Currency, by Lord Lauderdale, 
page 4. The arraogemeot of this quotatipn 19 a little alterec)^ 
but the sense is completely retained. 
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^sed currently ID the country for seventy years prie- 
^ious, sometimes at a fixed, sometimes at a vari- 
able vahie, should in future paiss for a fixed and 
c^ain value, and that value is stated in the term 
x^ne pound one shilling. 

To make this proclamation, therefore, prove 
.what is asserted, the following reasoning mustl)e 
employed. As one pound one shilling is declared 
to be equal to a guinea, which weighs 118 grains 
of pure gold, therefore, one poutid must repre- 
sent 113 grains, and this it must do, upon all oc- 
casions, and at all times, and under whatever 
form gold may be. Is such reasoning correct? 
Would it be admitted, under any circumstances? 
Does not the very wording of the proclamation 
prove the contrary? It says nothing whatever of 
gold in general. It does not even mention gold ; 
it states expressly the guinea, a coin certainly 
made of gold, but under a particular and even at 
that time, well known form. This guinea is or* 
dered to represent a pound and a proportion of a 
pound, a standard by which, from the wording 
of the proclamation, it appears that the public 
were in practice of measuring values. It must, 
therefore, be evident, that it was intended that 
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thif quaatitsr of gold should at all times repreieot 
the same pnportioas of the pound, only when it 
nmos pnt itito the form of a guinea. So that, to ei^ 
gne, because a guinea, a certain quantity of gold 
under a certain form, had been ordered to paaa 
nt a carton value, therefore, the same quantity 
of gold, under whatever form or shape it may be, 
m«st always be of the same nektive value, appears 
«i absurd as it would be to aiigue, that becansemer- 
^jiiry put into a glass tube, and fixed to a grada-* 
ated scale, shows in one instance b^at or coh), 
«nd in another wet or dry^ therefc^e, mercury, 
in wtettever siate, under wbatev(»r form it may be, 
oust at all times nhow heat or eold, w^ or dry* 

I^ when the proplamaUon was issued, it had 
lieen the intention of government, that in future the 
pound starling should represent 113 grains of pore 
gold, under whatever form or shape, it would 
have be«n so stated in the pimslafnation, and not 
have boen loft to be conjectured; 

S^t the mauner in whioh the term is ^8od in 
this proclamation, so for from showing, that it 
was meri^Iy a name for a certain quantity of gpfdf 
^dendy proves that it was then the measure of 
yalueiteelf. 
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* ItmjPiy beMsertefl, l>y tbe Qiipporter« of i^ft 
4^tfimh tbiit gold i^ now ifli((?oiit?stiWy m4/a 
tbe At^md^d of yalu^ by a lal4^ act of pwlltiai^ot 
r^ulatijag tb? «Uver oowii^Q*'*' Tbf^taclcertately 
4Qf» b^iur a clau9^ (statiqgt ^bat '^ Jt k e;xp^&trt 
tbKt tb9^aMco»i», i9i«^ oficimimg tQ the irulmitm'iSfi 
qf the mm^ abould beo<^fartb be tb« ^e 
«ta^o4ard qaes^fum of ?ftlAe, and l^ga) taiMder for 
pnyip^nty wjtbQut txxf limiti^n of amoimtp'' 
.ao)! dii^tj^, thftt it, a^ordiogly, shoald, is 
fptn^e, b^ ^Q* $»iit:OQ %\m it may be reoiwked^ 
that although the term standard pief^ure of i^aUie 
be eHij>)oy^ yet lit i^ e^d^sively applied; to 
f(nm nuffh mopr^mg to the indmtwe^ qf the 
Mi^. N<H ooe vonj j^ mA of gold bnUioii, 
or of gold in 9iiy other £orm, thm corns made 
accordiog to the iadenjtqre$ of the Mint. U is 
these alope that are to be the 9tandard measure 
of f^Jue^ It \iv^ never been denied, that gold 
coins, so made, are measures of value in this 
conntry^ and as they are now directed to be the 
only legal tender above 405. they may fairly be 
called standard measures of value. But thi^ 

♦ Tlie §eih rf Gto. III. cap. 6a. 
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does by no means prove, that the bnttion, of 
which they are made, is at all times, and under 
-whatever form it may be, the standard of 
i^ue. It is a direct proof of the contrary, and 
this is completely confirmed by the subsequent 
section of the same act, wherein it is provided, 
that these gold coins shall not pass, or be taken, 
*^ at any greater or higher rate or value,, nor at 
any less or lower rate or value, than the same 
•hall be current for in payment, according to the 
rates and vsdues declared, and set upon them, 
pur^ant to law* 

' Is it possible for language to be more explicit ? 
Is this not complete evidence, that these coins 
do not pass according to the value of the gold in 
them, but merely according to the rates and 
values put upon them by law? And is this not 
a convincing proof that ttere exists in the coun- 
try an artificial standard of value, with which 
gold bullion has nothing to do, except when it 
is made into coins according to the indentures of 
tlieMint? 

Depreciation means, that the symbols or tokens 
of value, whether coin or paper money, pass 
currently in the country, where they are issued, 
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vii a less value than tbey were originally issu* 
^ to represent. Strictly speaking, it can. only 
be appliod to paper money, for coins iiave 
never been kno:wn to pass currently for less 
than the value fixed upon them ; they may be 
debased^ that is, have less bullion in them than 
dii*ected by law ; but, as long as they circulate 
freely, they always pass at the original value 
put upon them. When they become so debased 
as to be unfit for that, they, are then sold as 
. bullion* Paper money has no intrinsic valu^ 
and, therefore, when it passes for a less value 
%hz& it was issued to represent, , it must be owing 
Jto an <rverissue. : As has a] read y been stated^ 
(this caq only happen to forced paper, money, 
and/ypon an historical ei^amination, it will be 
found) ithat forced paper money alone has ever 
really been depreciated. Look at the Amerkan 
paper money; die French assignats; the paper 
^oney issued by the governments on the con- 
tinent; the Spanish, Austrian, Prussian, Rus- 
sian, all have been depreciated, and the proof 
is, that they have and do pass at a less value 
than they were originally issued for by those 
l^overnments. No such thing could ever be said, 
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m ulleged^ of the notcB of the Bank of Bs;- 
land, as they have iof^ably passed for the 
exact value they were issued to represent* It 
was^ therefore, necessary to have recourse to 
some other criterion, and the advocates for thdr 
depreciation fixed upon the high price of gold. 
They could not deny that gold buHion had risen 
in price, that was too notorious f tod as it was 
tether an awkward admission that the sUmdOrd of 
mime should itseff rise in value, they endeavoured 
to account for it by asserting, that bank*notes 
had fatten in value, in comparisoa with all arti- 
f^, and that the seeming rise in the value of 
4;old was entirdy ovring to this rise in the Value 
of all other articles, and most completely kept 
pace with it. Nothing but this assertion being 
an absolute fkct could possibly save their theory 
irom annihilation. Apparently conscious of 
tUs^ they have, one and all, committees, indi- 
vidual speakws, and writers, invariably avoided 

* The principfil object of the Coonnittee of thf Houm of 
CommoQS^ appointed in 1810 to iave^tigate into tlie affiurs of 
the Bank, was declared to be, '' To inquire into the ki^h fruf 
of gold and the causes thereof/' 
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bringing forward any evidence in its suppcMPtf 
they have written and talked loosely and at ran** 
dom of the high price of all articles, bat they 
have confided their reasoning and their (Nroof to 
the baeknied and well kno^m fMl of the higli 
pric6 of gold at certain times, and the impossi^* 
bility of a bank-note then purchasing the same 
quantity of gold it had done, and may now do« 
To set this matter completely at rest, the annexed 
table has been formed irom tiie documents laid 
before Pariiament, on this subject. It shows the 
price of gold bullion, of Spsmish doubloons, and 
of smidry artictte of merchandise, for each 
month of two of the most eventful years in the 
annals of Great Britain^ and daring which the 
price of gold fluctuated more than it ever did 
before, or may ever do again within the same 
period of time» It also shows the number of 
Bank of England notes in circulation, in each of 
these months. 
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TWs table proves iriconteStiWy, 

Ist. That the price of all other articles aqd the 
price of gold did not, dujring that period, coin-^ 
cide; for they aeither rose as it rose, nor fell aa 
it fell 

2d. That gold, under different forms, hte; 
or may have different values; for Spanish doub-^ 
loons^ vfrhich are about five per cent* vrorse than 
standard gold, were frequently at a higher price^ 

3d, That the price of gold does not in the 
smallest degree depend upon the number of bank** 
notes in circulation; for in January, 1814, the 
price of gold was ^5 : Ss. and the number of 
notes in circulation was «£25y500,000, while in 
August^ pf the same year, the number in circular' 
tion was ^£28, 400,000, almost three millions more^ 
and the price of gold was only ^4 :4s<i and the. 
number of bank-notes in January, 1814, wa» 
the same, or very nearly the same, it was ip De<H 
cember, 1815, while the price of gold at the first 
period was ^5 : 8s. per ounce, and at the second 
it was ^4 : 2s. 

4th. That the price of gold entirely depends 
upon political circumstances. 
To confirm this last, it will be necessary to give 
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a brief statement (A the politieitt ^entft 4f tb^ 
two ymt^. After tlie battle of Ldpdld^ in Oc- 
tober, 1818, Bcronaparte retreated int<> PnttKi^,: 
wh^re ke was fbllowed by the ailied armies, dftd 
in January, 1814, they were in close pursuit ot* 
YmAj while at the same tune the British army, 
under Wdlington was adTatteing through Spain 
iatGt France, at the opposHe extremity^ To mp^ 
port both armies, it was necessary for GreM 
Britain to export gold, and therefore gold bullion 
WAS in great request^ and Spanish doubloons iii 
still greater. This continued during att Febritdfy^ 
March, April, and May, until the treaty of Paris, in 
June, put an end to the war, sent Buronaparte to 
£lba» and stopped the demand for gold buIKoft 
and doubloons. In consequence, these articles 
MX m value considerably, aud continued low 
during the remainder of that year and the three 
first months of the next, until Buonaparte's ft- 
turn from Elba, in the latter end of March, re- 
kindled the flames of war in Burope^ created & 
fresh demand for gold, and again raised its priee. 
Hhs war lasted only three months, when il was 
terminated by the complete expulsion of Buona- 
parte, and the restoration of the Bourbon family 
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in June, 1815. In thci very following month the 
price of gold fell considerably, and continued to 
do so until in IKecember it bad got to £4 : 2si. 
and in the following year it fell still lower. 

6tb. That the price of gold bullion, under dif- 
ferent fdrms, is not the same, but varies accord- 
ing to the demand for it, under particular ones ; 
for it may be remarked, that Spanish doubloons, 
which, as already stated, are worse than bullion 
of slabdard fineness, were higher than it in the 
beginnings of 1814, because the war was then Car- 
ried on in the Peninsula, and they were in great 
reqifest, to be sent there. When that war ceased, 
they fell in price along with bullion, until they 
got to their real value in comparison to it. In 
April, 1816, when the war again broke out, they 
rose immediately in value, exactly in proportioir 
to bullion, but no higher. There being no de-^ 
mand for them to send to Spain, they kept always 
4s. to 5s« under the price of bullion of standard 
fineness. 

6tb. That the price of gold bulKon conforms 
itrietly 4o the rate of exchange, by which, indeed, 
it is entirely regulated* This hast already beea 
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taken notice of, and this teble coiifii*iii8 tbe £iGt 
beyond dispute; When the balance of payments 
18 against a ooantry, tbe demand for lulls of ex- 
change, to send abroad/ raises their value^ and 
gives an encouragement to increased exportation 
of merchandise ; but gold bullion being the arti% 
cle of tnerohandise which commands the most 
ready sale^ and the most steady price all over the 
i^orld, it is preferred, and becoming more in re^ 
quest, its price rises accordingly. When the^ 
balance of paynEients is in favour of a couotryj, the 
reverse takes place, bilb upon it ure then in de- 
mand abroad, and rise in Yalue ; in d^nsequence 
of which, gold is srat to it Ou this, account 
Coins are an inconvenient medium of circulation 
in a country which from a great foreign trade is 
liable to these variations, because, whatever the 
exchanges go against that country, and the pri<^ 
of buUion rises, these coins continuing ta pass at 
the same rate they did, are withdrawn from ciri* 
culation and sent abroad in preference to bulliou. 
When the exchanges become in favour of a coun- 
try, the coins are returned, and, in consequence, 
may become superabundant, there being in that 
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cme no timiiediate me^ns of withdrawing tliem 
from cfrcalation, as has already been noticed.^ 

'^ Instattces of b^th these cases liave occurred ki Ireland. 
In tSM^ the exchange was much against that country, aud 
guineas became io great demand, and sold curt'ently at 25s. and 
Ms. each, for the purpose of being l-emitted to EdgUwd. In 
January and February, 18^1, the exchange hating become in 
favour of that country, those who had to remit to it found 
It more advantageous to 'Send over guineas and soyereigni 
ttah to purchase bflls of exchange. The par of exchange 
is.' led} of Irish money for £100 English ; a guinea, there^^ 
fniife, is ordered by law to pass in Ireland for £1 : 2:0 
Iri*h, and a sovereign for £1:1: 8. The rate of exchange 
wa^ lately about 104; so that £100 Brttislt would only pur*^ 
chise a bill of exchange on Ireland for £104 Irish ; whereas, 
were 100 sovereigns sent over they would pass for £108 : 6 : 8, 
and thus about 4 per cent, be gained by the transaction. In 
consequence, the importation into that country of guineas and 
sovereigns has been so great, as at last to make it imperative on 
the Bank of Ireland to refuse receiving them in payment. 

This fact is so completely decbive in favour of the theory 
of money given in this work, and which the author has been 
endeavouring to point out for some years past, that he hopes 
he will be excused stating here the following additional cir- 
cumstances. 

In the year 1804 lie was in Dublin. At that period the 
exchange wzt m greatly against Ireland that a Committee of 

p2 
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"the manner in which this alleged depreciatKMi 
of bank-notes is said to have operated to the dis* 

the House of Commons was appointed to ioquire into the 
causes and the remedy. The first they imputed to an oyer* 
issue by the Bank of Ireland, in consequence of b«ng pro- 
tected by the Restriction-Act, which had been extended to that 
country, and the second they thought might be effected by a 
repeal of that act. As has been the case lately^ a great num- 
ber of pamphlets were published on the subject, in some of 
which the most vident and extraordinary remedies were 
proposed ; such as the Irish Goveniment making their pay- 
ments at the Treasury in Bank of England notes; obliging the 
.Bank of Ireland to give Bank of England notes for their own; 
consolidating and joining the two banks into one^ which should 
issue a note that would be current in both kingdoms, ^c. 
The author took a very different view of the subject, which he 
stated in a publication, wherein he endeavoured to show " tbcf 
real Causes of the high Rate of Exchange, and the only true 
Remedies." The causes, in his opinion, were briefly these : a 
great suspension of agricultural and mercantile pursuits, in 
consequence of the rebellion in 1798, which was followed by 
two very bad seasons ; wherein, instead of espcrting^ great 
quantities, not only of grain and potatoes, but of spirits and 
sugar lor distilling, had been imported ; the union, which had 
increased the number of absentees ; the attempt at insurrec* 
tion in 1803, wbich was accompanied by so dry a summer as 
greatly to lessen the quantity of fat cattle, and the produce of 
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advantage of all parties while it lasted, and th^ 
direful effects that have ensued, in consequence of 

butler, and to cause so short a crop, especially of potato^, 
as to require considerable importations of that article. The 
remedies he proposed were principally negative ones; to abstain 
from all violent attempts or sudden changes, to give every en- 
couragement to industry and peace, and to leave the country 
to her own exertions ; and he prophesied that, such were her 
energies and resources, if so left, in a few years she would rise 
above all her difficulties. He has the satisfaction now to see his 
prophecy completely fulfilled, at least in so far as regards the 
exchange. In spite of the worse than neglect which that fine 
country has since suffered, the exchange is uow considerably in 
her favour. * 

In 1804, when Bank of Ireland notes were said to be de- 
preciated from excess, the amount in circulation was under 
three millions, (in January it was £2,987,000,) and the guinea 
was currently passing for 26«. to TBs. Irish. At present the 
Bank of Ireland notes in circulation amount to five millions, 
and the guinea passes there for about 22f. Irish. He leaves 
it to the supporters of the doctrine, that the price of gold 
if, at all times, regulated by the issue of Bank-notes, to 
reconcile this fact to their theory. 

The wisdom and profound acquaintance with first principles, . 
displayed io legislative interference on this subject, may be 
forcibly illustrated by the facts, that it is not two years since a 
law was passed obliging the Bank of England to give gold for 
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the rtturn to a wholesome currency, regulated by 
a metallic standard, have been painted in most 
glowing colours, and the consequences attributed 
thereto have been magnified until they have be- 
come perfectly ludicrous.* 

It may be deemed a bold assertion, to state, 
that no loss was suffered by the high price of 
gold, and that none of the distresses the country 
is at present labouring under proceed from gold 
bullion returning to its former price ;f but, if the 
reasoning which has been followed be correct, 
this is the conclusion that must be drawn. If 
gold bullion has no connexion with the standard 



their notes, aad lately it was proposed to pass one to oblige 
the Baok of Ireland to take gold in payment. 

* Some oi the ephemeral productions of the day, make the 
loss suffered by the agricultural interest, from this cause alone, 
to amount to 450 millions sterling. 

t It has been serioubly asserted that the present low price of 
gold has been entirely owing to the late act, binding the Bank 
to cash payments. It might as well be alleged, that the plenti- 
ful harvests we have had, and the consequent abundance and 
cheapness of grain, have been entirely owing to the late corn 
act. In both instances. Providence has been much kinder to 
the people of this country than their legislature has. 
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of value, except yvhea made into coins, and passed 
at a certain rate, then certainly the high or low 
price of gold ballion can have no effect on the 
price of any other articles of merchandise. That ^ 
really has not, has heen most^atisfactorily proved 
by facts which coincide completely with the 
theory that has been endeavoured to be established. 
The great criterion to judge all such reasoniogv 
by, the only mode of proving their accnracy, is 
by trying them practically, comparing them with 
what actually has happened, or wotrid happen, 
were they to be put in practice. The advocates 
for the depreciation stated, confidently, that when 
gold was high, every creditor lost, by receiving 
payment in bank-notes, just the difference betwixt 
the mint price, and the market price of gold. The 
following statement will prove that this was not 
the case. 

If, when gold bullion was at ninety shillings 
per ounce, A owed B «£l05, and instead of pay- 
ing him in bank-notes, had paid him in guineas, 
at twenty-one shillings each, there is no doubt 
that B might have gone and sold those guineas to 
an exporter, or bullion mer<^hant, and perhaps 
have got twenty-six shillings for them, by which 
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means, he would have made fiveBbilliogs on each^ 
but ther^ fhe benefit would have ceased, the par- 
ties who received them could havii made no such 
advaiitagfe by them* When B sold these guineas, 
be parted with them, and must have taken in re- 
turn, bank-notes, therefore when he came to pay 
his own debts, to satisfy his own creditors, he 
would have been obliged to do that with bank- 
notes, , so that bis creditors would have reaped no 
advantage by the high price of gold. What B 
would have thus gained by being paid in guineas 
would only have been in consequence of his vio- 
lating the laws of his country, which have express 
ly ordered that guineas shall not be passed at 
a higher value than they are issued at. If he had 
conducted himself as an honest man, and passed 
these guineas away at the same rate he received 
them, he would neither have lost or gained, but 
would have been exactly in the same situation as 
if he had been paid in bank-notes, and had paid 
his own debts with them* Another consideration 
is, if guineas wene then of greater value than they 
had been issued at, why might not A have taken 
advantage of that rise; what inducement could he 
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have to pay them to B at the old valae^ and to let 
him get the benefit of them ? 

The error appears to have been, in the 
parties who* made the assertion confining themf 
selves to the first person, and to one operation* 
If I had been paid in gold in place of paper^ 
I would have gained by it, and therefore I 
have lost by being paid in paper. Had they said, 
had I been authorised to insist upon being paid 
in gold, and have been left at liberty to pay io 
paper, I should have gained, they would have 
been perfectly correct. But, as already stated, 
this gain would have been confined to the first in- 
stance. Therefore to the public in general, the 
being paid in gold coins or in paper money is at 
all times the very same thing, provided they ca^ 
pay away these coins or paper, at the same rate 
they receive them.* 

* The claim made by Lord King, to be paid by his tenants 
in guineas, is a case exactly in point. Had his Lordship per- 
severed in that demand, and succeeded in being so paid, it is to 
be presumed, that he would have expected to have received the 
guinea at twenty-one shillings. But, there being no guineas at 
that time in circulation, to satisfy him, his tenants must have 
broken the law, and purchased them at four or five shillings pre- 
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This reaMiiing will equ^Jly apply to what has 
been said as to raising the price of gold at the 
Mint. The opposers of that measure asserted, 
thiB^ it would be doing an injustice to the public 
and private creditor, as it would be altering the 
dtapditrd, by which the debts had been contracted, 
itnd be paying them in a debased currency. If 
^t currency went exactly at the same rate the 
former did, if the coins paid them were taken 
from them at the same value they received them, 
it could be of no consequence to them what quan- 

mium on each. When his Lordship received them, had he acted 
honestly and uprightly, he must have paid his own creditors 
with them at the same rate, twenty-one shillings. But if he had 
done so, he would neither have gained nor lost on the transac- 
tion ; a one pound note and a shilling, would have answered his 
purpose just as well. Had he, on the contrary gone and sold 
those guineas to an exporter, or dealer in bullion, he would have 
just gained what his tenants had lost. But as he would have re- 
ceived hank-notes in exchange for them, he would have had to 
pay his own debts with those bank-notes, and thu$ Jiave placed 
his own creditors in a different situation from what be cpnceived 
he himself, as a creditor, was entitled to be in ; a conduct which 
every one who knows his Lordship's upright and bononrAble 
character must be certain bt never jeo|itcmpUted. 
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tit J of metal had been pnt intd those coins. Bdt, 
it is said, should you diminish the quantity of 
gold in the coin, then the price of all commodii 
ties in the country would just rise in proportion; 
To this it may be replied: in the first place, that 
no such rise would have ensued ; the assertion 
being similar to the one, that a rise in the value 
of gold bullion causes an equal rise in the value 
of all other commodities, which has already been 
controverted by indisputable proofs from expe- 
rience. In the second place, a rise in the pric6 
of all commodities, had it happened, would have 
put every person on the same footing; it is only 
when a partial rise takes place, that individual^ 
suffer. 

It seems never to have been taken into consi- 
deration, that there is no such distinction in the 
country, as debtors and creditors; every man who 
is a debtor in one case, is a creditor in another, 
et vice versa; so that if he lost in one instance, he 
would just gain as much in the other. Even in 
the case of the public creditor, so much insisted 
upon, if he is paid in a depreciated currency, he 
just pays his own debts in the same. Were an 
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act passed that all the bank-DOtes paid into the 
Exchequer w^e to be received at one rate, and 
the creditors of the state paid with them at 
another and more disadvantageous one, then 
would there be ground for the complaint. This 
took place in France, during the regency under 
the minority of Louis XV. betwixt 1716 and 20 : 
at that time, the rates at which the Louis d'or 
and crown pieces passed in that country were re- 
peatedly altered, and always to the disadvantage 
of the public, as they were ordered to be paid in 
at one rate, and almost immediately afterwards 
re-issued at a higher. Nothing of this kind has 
ever taken place in this country. 

Had the late Earl of Stanhope, instead of in- 
troducing a bill into Parliament to order an im* 
possibility, (to direct the guinea to continue to 
circulate at 21^. while the bullion in it was worth 
27s.) brought in one leaving the guinea to find its 
value in the market, as was the case in King 
William and Queen Anne's reigns, then the thing 
would have been seen in its true light. Guineas 
would have immediately circulated freely at 275. 
28i. or 29s. according to the price of gold bullion. 
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The holdersr of ti^u, at the time the law was 
passed^ would have gained all the difference in 
the price, biat those who took them at the high 
rate could have gained nothing, they would have 
had to pass them at the rate, or nearly the rate, 
they received them. When another rise had 
taken place in the price of gold, the holders of 
guineas would have had the same advantage, as 
if they had held bullion. On the contrary, when- 
ever gold bullion fell in price, the holders of 
guineas would have lost by them, and they would 
have continued to do so, until gold had reached 
its old price, and the guinea went again at 215. 
During all this time, those who paid and were 
paid in bank-notes, would neither have lost or 
gained, provided these notes were paid and re- 
ceived at the same rate they were issued to repre- 
sent. 

These examples, it is conceived, show clearly 
that the gain or loss, by a rise or a fall in the value 
of gold, is strictly confined to those parties who 
happen to possess it at the time, or who may re- 
quire it for particular purposes: that the com- 
munity, in the general intercourses of society. 
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oannot be at ail affected by then, and, tbeiJefore, 
that all the coidplkiDts that have been made on 
that heAd» have been withdut the ismiallest founda* 
lion. 



THE £ND. 



Marchant, Printer, ' 
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